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cultural shows all over the Union; and it| good. But for twenty or thirty years, the 
seems to us, therefore, a fitting time to in-| most prominent of them have been working 
dulge in a few comments on the influence of | on precisely this platform, without apparently 
these shows upon the state of horticulture | the least desire of reaching a higher level, or 
generally. a more extended sphere. of usefulness. Per- 
These annual exhibitions of the choicest | haps we ought partially to except the Massa- 
products of the garden, are certainly most | chusetts society, which has, by the publica- 
beautiful and interesting in themselves, and | tion of a series of its Transactions, aimed at 
a popular taste for | a wider range; but still not all that could be 
horticulture. Numberless are the examples | desired from so influential an institution. 
where men are fairly astonished into the en- | 


most useful in begetting 


| To confine ourselves to the more immediate 
joyments of gardening, by having the wealth | subject of the annual exhibitions—the great 
of the soil thus suddenly displayed under their | defect there, is in the small amount of practi- 
eyes, just as in the olden times an uncontrolla- | eal information which they convey to the 
ble passion for wealth was begotten by the | minds of those who visit them for instruction ; 
occasional exhibition of the treasures of gold | for it must be remembered, that in this coun- 


and silver, made to poor mortals by the genii | try three-fourths of all the gardens are not 


of the mountains. And many a sluggard, who | cultivated by educated and competent garden- 
would otherwise be contented with the most | 


ers, but by the proprietors, with perhaps the 
indifferent crops of apples and potatoes, is | assistance of a gardener who is little more 
roused into becoming a good cultivator, by | than a day laborer. Now let us suppose the 
finding at the exhibition, that his neighbors | owner of a small garden of this kind, who has 
are raising delicious fruits, and greatly im- | just commenced operations (and the exam- 
proved vegetables, from the same soil as that | ples are numberless,) visits the annual show 
which—because he is behind the times—only | of one of our largest and oldest horticultural 
gives him pie-apples and drum-head cabbages. | societies. He finds there a large display of 
So far, then, as awakening a taste and ex- | fruits, flowers and vegetables. 
citing the spirit of emulation, which begets | of new fruit is indeed astonishing—especially 
good cultivation, goes, our horticultural socie- | the show in Boston, where he may find three 
Vol.v. 7 


The variety 
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or four hundred sorts of pears, all labelled, 
and carefully placed on the tables. Some are 
very large and beautiful ; others, fine looking 
but not so attractive ; and others so positively 
indifferent and ugly in their coats and com- 
plexions, that, except to serve as a foil to the 
others, he is at a loss to know what brought 
them into such good company. 

To so much information as may be got by 
the eye, our visitor, in common with all others, 
is indeed fully welcome. But in the case of 
fruits, at least, every good cultivator knows 
that there are optical delusions, phantasmago- 
rias, and painted cheats, which, when put to 
the only true test—that of the sense of taste— 
show plainly that there are other sodom-ap- 
ples, besides those on the borders of a certain 
sea in Asia. There is, to be sure, a “‘ testing 
committee” in all these societies; but our 


novice has not the passport to the private | 


room, where they hold their sittings; and 
their information, which is of a genuine and 
substantial kind, is all free-masonry, so far as 
he is concerned. All that he is allowed to 


do, is to walk round the tables and admire | 


In every society there are, again, some 
members who are in advance of the others in 
making successful experiments, or in raising 
specimens of extraordinary size and excel- 
lence. They are in possession of information 
which they would cheerfully impart, and 
which, perhaps, they.have imparted to many 
of the members. But as they are not always 
men who write for the press, and as their 
neighboring cultivators already know all about 
their practices, the society thinks it of little 
or no importance that the numerous assembly 
which throngs its exhibition rooms—among 
which are many novices, anxious to learn, 
(and who would learn fastest with the proofs 
of successful culture before their eyes,) should 
know anything about it, beyond the fact that 
they have made “a glorious exhibition.” 
We visited, for instance, two years ago, the 
triennial exhibition of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety, and saw a great many surpassingly fine 
specimens. Among other remarkable things 
were pears of extraordinary size, beauty, and 
excellence, from Plymouth,—a bleak and in- 
hospitable climate for gardening,—yet whose 


the fine forms and proportions of the fruits, | active cultivators had unquestionably suc- 
learn that this pear and that bunch of grapes | ceeded in growing pears far more successfully 
were raised by Mr. A., or Mr. B., and see that | than others equally skilful in more sheltered 


they are really handsome looking specimens. 
It is true, that by seeking the personal 

acquaintance of Messrs. A. or B., and asking 

a variety of questions as regards quality and 


culture, our novice may learn much; and it | 


is well known, that in this kind of intercourse 
which takes place at the exhibitions, a great 
deal of useful information is actually given 
and acquired—far more than is directly dis- 
seminated in any way by the society. But, 
on the other hand, not one person in ten, of 
all the thousands who take advantage of the 
three days annual exhibition, have, or can 
readily obtain that personal acquaintance with 
the exhibitors, which would enable them to 
obtain such information. 


and apparently more advantageous sites in 
the interior of the state. There were the 
facts before our eyes, but the explanation we 
could not get for a long while. Some one or two 
individuals in the same climate, and with the 
same soil as their neighbors, had also succeed- 
ed in producing Seckel pears, of the size of 
the Doyenné or Virgalieu, without any loss 
of flavor; and all that we could learn about 
it was, that it was done by high manuring,— 
but in what way, and what fertilizers were 
used, no one was present to tell. 

Now, let us suppose that at one of these 
exhibitions, the society—instead of being deaf 


| and dumb, while exhibiting its charms to the 


admiring multitude of amateurs—should take 
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it into its head to speak! Would not the ef- } lime as a manure, etc., and such fact or facts 
fect upon the audience be far more agreeable | should be concisely and legibly expressed and 
and instructive. This severe abstract address | exhibited along with the fruit ; let us suppose 
to the eye and the imagination, may do for | such an exhibition, where valuable informa- 
poets and artists, but not for such realésts | tion should be made public in this manner, 
and practical demonstrators as most horticul- | where, in short, the society should not only 
turists are. Suppose, for instance, that com- | make its usual display, but disseminate ‘ use- 
petent committees are appointed sometime | ful knowledge,” and we think it cannot be 
before the exhibition, who shall carefully scan | denied that the utility of such an institution 
the whole collection, and label, with the au- | would soon be felt to be far wider and deeper 
thoritative stamp of the society, a dozen— | than any existing at the present moment in 
more or less—varieties of each class of fruits, | the United States. 

“‘ good,” “ very good,” “best ;”” (the nowes- | We offer these remarks as suggestions only, 
tablished classification of American Pomolo- | to the officers of the different societies. It is 
gy,) letting it be understood that all sorts not | easy to see that, a beginning once made in 
so labelled were either not sufficiently proved, | this direction, a new system would arise, and 
or if proved, were of no value for the palate. | new plans of direction would be formed, that 
Suppose that whenever the committee should | would soon lead directly to fresh experiments 
be satisfied that any remarkably fine objects | and more careful and scientific modes of cul- 
in exhibition had been raised by a method of | ture. The advantage to the progress of hor- 
decided merit, not generally known, that such | ticulture would be two-fold. First, in every 
method should be very concisely stated in | society cultivators would spring up who would 
printed letters on a card accompanying the | exhibit remarkable specimens, which would be 
specimens. Suppose that a crop of vegeta- | doubly instructive as the result of well di- 
bles, raised upon common soil, which owed its | rected skill, and not of chance, (as at present ;) 
superior fertility solely to having been made | and second, there would be a gradual record 
deep, should have stamped upon the label the | and accumulation of facts in each society, 
words—* grown in trenched soil.”” Suppose | which, when made public, would tend vastly to 
the exhibitor of a certain fruit, which he is | the progress of the art all over the Union; since 
able to produce in abundance and with faci- | every art, the progress in which depends on ex- 
lity, should be (willingly) cross-questioned till | perimental knowledge, can make but little real 
the secret should be ascertained to lie in his | advance, while the knowledge of successful 
soil, or in paving under his trees, or in using | experiments is confined to a few practitioners. 


i 





RANDOM THOUGHTS ON RURAL LIFE. 


BY C. L. D., NEW-JERSEY 


the anecdote is told, that while waiting for | parted to each so many useful hints in regard 
his dinner at a country tavern, when on a/ to his art, that when the two afterwards com- 
journey, he strolled into a blacksmith’s shop, | pared notes respecting the stranger, each was 
and from thence to that of some other trades- | rositive he must be a member of his particular 


I THINK it was Judge Parsons, of whom | man, and, in a few minutes’ conversation, im- 
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craft. The capacity of acquiring and retain- | about; and yet, for one man, who ever feels 
ing such universal information, is certainly | any surprise or curiosity at sight of such an 


very desirable ; yet it is so rare as to excite 


| object, you shall find a thousand who are as- 


astonishment when it exists naturally, and so | tonished at the working of a steam engine, 


difficult of attainment that most men who at- | 


tempt it become mere smatterers, without a 
real knowledge of anything; which last are 
always the greatest bores, as the former are 
the most entertaining companions. 

The great mass of the human race would 
do well to confine their energies to one chan- 
nel; and yet, when we consider the endless 
variety of subjects which might naturally ex- 
cite the wonder and curiosity of every one at 
first sight, we can but be surprised not only 
at the great ignorance, but at the indifference, 
of those who are constantly brought in con- 
tact with them. In nothing is this apathy 
more remarkable than in regard to the won- 
ders of the natural world. 

The wonders and mysteries of the life and 
growth of trees and plants, are enough to fur- 
nish subjects of study and reflection for a life 
time; yet in nine-tenths of the human race, 
they excite less interest than the last new 
toy, or trick, whose operation is based upon 
well known principles, or whose mystery we 
know to be only a jugglery. 

The grapevine, which covers the arbor in 
which I write, is fed with materials offensive 
to the senses, and which would be destructive 
to health and comfort if left to spread their 
poison in the air; but being buried in the 
earth, within reach of the roots of this vine, 
they are transformed into luxuriant foliage,— 
blossoms of most delicate fragrance, and fruit 
of most luscious flavor ; and then after a pe- 
riod of apparent death, the wonderful process 
is renewed, and so it goes on year after year 
for a life time. Ifthe wealth of the universe 
were offered for its performance, human power 
could not accomplish this transformation. 
Human knowledge cannot explain, human 
imagination cannot conceive, how it is brought 


and ten thousand who are mystified and awe 
struck with the “‘ Rochester knockings.” 

But to come down to simpler matters. 
To one who is practically engaged in the cul- 
ture of the soil, it is amusing to observe how 
little is known of the subject by those who 
are otherwise occupied. Thousands of worthy 
and intelligent inhabitants of our cities, whose 
means enable them to provide their tables 
daily with the best fruits and vegetables of 
the season, know nothing more of the history 
of the articles which minister so largely to 
their comfort, than that they are to be found, 
ripe or green as the case may be, in certain 
shops and stalls about the city. 

For the most part, it is probable that no 
thought of their previous existence ever enters 
their minds ; and yet the fact is not without 
interest, that the vegetables now smoking on 
the board, were yesterday growing in a field 
perhaps a hundred miles off, and for months 
have been an object of care and interest to 
some one who planted and reared them ; that 
their perfection is the result of scientifie re- 
search and careful experiments, conducted for 
a long series of years. 

And to come closer home—how large a 
portion of the people who live in the country, 
and even of those who are actually engaged 
in the culture of the soil, are not only utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the plants they cul- 
tivate, the functions of the different parts, and 
the conditions of their existence and health, 
but have never even felt any curiosity on the 
subject,—in short, have never thought of it ; 
and yet therein consists the true charm of the 
farmer’s like—the life whose delights have 
been so often set forth by poets, good and 
bad, and have caused such oft repeated disap- 


| pointments to rurally disposed cockneys. 
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To him who has the taste to seek and 
search into the wonders and beauties, which 
every vegetable in daily use contains in the 
principle of its existence, the life of the culti- 
vator of the soil can never be dull or imsipid, 
though it be passed in seclusion. As the cul- 
ture of the soil must always be the occupa- 
tion of the great mass of the human race, it is 
wisely and bountifully ordered by Providence 
that ‘the earth shall yield her fruits,” on 
such simple conditions as to repuire but slight 
exertion of intellectual power; and we ac- 
cordingly find, from time immemorial, that a 
large portion of the agricultural population is 
composed of very ignorant people. ‘ How 
can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 
and gloricth in the goad; that driveth oxen 
and is occupied in their labors, and whose 
talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to 
make furrows, and is dilligent to give the 
kine fodder.” 

These words were written two thousand 
years ago; and though the common school 
system is somewhat improved since then—to 
say nothing of the equivocal blessings of cheap 
literature—there is still a large class of til- 
lers of the soil'to whom they may justly be 
applied. Early habit has inured them to 
hard labor and rough fare; and their wants 
being but little above those of their own cat- 
tle, their state of existence is not very dif- 
ferent. They plough, and sow, and reap, as 
their fathers have done before them, and look 
with suspicious eye on any innovation upon 
established customs. 

On the other hand, the philosopher who de- 
lights to fathom the mysteries of the natural 
world, finds in the culture of the soil an end- 
less field for scientific research, whilst he also 
finds that the increased returns which result 
from the application of the principles he dis- 
covers, enable him to surround himself with 
many more of the comforts of life, which to 


him are necessaries, than the clown who could | has grasped a shadow; and yet, it is not the 


not appreciate if he had them. The position 
of such a man, [ take to be one of the highest 
and most dignified, as it is the most natural, 
in which man can be placed ; and though there 
are few whose natural capacities, or whose 
opportunities of acquirement ehable them to 
reach the highest standard in this character, 
yet there are thousands of hardy sons of the 
soil scattered over the length and breadth of 
our land, who, without other means of improve- 
ment than are within the reach of all, have 
yet raised themselves so far above the clown- 
ish stupidity of the class I first named, as to 
command the respect of all whose respect is 
worth having. In every rural community 
may be found representatives of this class,— 
men who read, and digest what they read,— 
men who think for themselves, and in whose 
conversation the wisest may find pleasure and 
instruction. They are not men to put them- 
selves forward; but he who seeks, will find 
them enjoying the comforts and fighting the 
battles of life in comparative seclusion, but 
with none the less earnestness. They are 
practical philosophers, though perhaps they 
know it not themselves, and are noiselessly 
pursuing such a natural mode of life as many 
a social reformer is endeavoring to bring 
about with a vast amount of cumbersome ma- 
chinery. They feel no want of other sources 
of happiness than are within their reach ; for 
their taste for pure and simple pleasures has 
not been vitiated by the stimulants of fashion, 
or the excitement of speculation. 

The man whose life has been passed in the 
din and turmoil of the city, looks often with 
longing eyes to the quiet repose of the coun- 
try, and fancies that he too would be happy 
in such rural scenes. Perhaps the memory 
of a childish home among the hills, to whose 
tranquility he would fain return, adds a gild- 

| ing to the picture ; but how often, on attempt- 
ing to realise his dream, does he find that he 
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picture which is false—it is himself who is{ It is a good omen for our country that 2 
changed. His tree of life has struck deep | sense of the advantages of such a life is 
root into a far different soil, and it will not | spreading among our people. With an in- 
bear transplanting. The prevalence of the | creasing love of the beauties of nature, will 
desire is evidence of the excellence of the ob- | come a higher perception of those of art, a 
ject, which preserves its loveliness of appear- | more just sense of what constitutes the true 
ance, even to him who has lost the power of | value of wealth, and a wider spread know- 
securing it. ledge of the true objects of existence. 
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BUILDINGS FOR ‘HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


[FROM THE LONDON HORT. MAGAZINE.) 


As many persons are deterred from building | ing designs so as to cause irregular cutting 

green-houses and conservatories by the ex- | for the glass, by bringing in subjects out of 

pense, or rather the supposed expense of their | the usual size, and using material that is diffi- 

erection, it ought to be generally known that | cult to procure or work, it is very easy to 
| 


by going a proper way to work there is hardly | swell the cost of anything; and it becomes 


=?) 
an excuse for being without these luxuries, | simply a question of a great expenditure or 


(for such we deem “them,) in any moderate none, for the party who wishes to build ; and 
garden. It is true that those persons who | often ends in their declining altogether to have 
set themselves up as builders of such con- | anything of the kind erected. 

cerns, and who would make it appear that Let us, then, see how ecomomically we can 
there is something peculiar that takes them | build a green-house and a conservatory, and 
out of the ordinary builder’s business, do | we will reduce the thing to lines and figures, 
charge very exorbitantly for all kinds of hor- | so that our readers may add the cost of carry- 
ticultural buildings; and where money ap- | ing material, and of the labor on the spot, to 
pears to be no object, they do not forget to | put them together, and so see how much it 
throw a good deal of cost into certain features | would cost them; or they may find builders 
which are no improvements, and which add | on the spot, to complete the whole, without 
no single advantage to the concern. By | having any portion from London. 

adopting circular forms and domes , byarrang- | There are to be had many carpenters who 












are clever at such work, and who will execute 
the woodwork of any of these buildings at one 
shilling per foot. Suppose, therefore, we cal- 
culate that a lean-to green-house, Fig. 19, has 








* 
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would require a conical boiler, say three 
pounds ; and eighty feet of pipe, at eighteen 
pence, six pounds ; and fixing, say two pounds 


more. Here, then, is a first rate range of 
green-houses, thirty-seven feet long and 
ten feet wide, for about seventy pounds, 
as handsome as it can be built, and all 
complete.* A conservatory, Fig. 20, the 
same length and double the width, and 


=>, with glass to the bottom, may be reckoned 





three feet of woodwork upright in front, and | 
two six-feet lights from back to front, and | 


three feet six inches wide, and that there be 
ten of these lights side by side to make the 
length of the house, which would then be 


thirty-seven feet. Suppose the tops are sloped 
‘what would be the cost, until the intended 


so as to give us ten feet for the depth of the 


| at double the sum, and no one could doubt 
of the effective appearance of this style of 
building for both. The annexed sketches 
of a green-house and conservatory will 
give an idea of the buildings alluded to in the 
foregoing notice. The prices mentioned are 
quite the outside, and include all the fasten- 
ings, hinges, and necessary means of heating. 
The filling up of the inside is so completely a 
matter of taste, that it is impossible to say 





house, there would then be, three times 37} plan is known. The best way to fit up a 
feet, (111) for the upright front, and twelve | green-house is with a table or rack in front, 
times 37 feet (444) for the roof, and say sixty | two feet wide, and shelves the form of the 
feet for each end (120.) The doors will add | roof at the other side of the path. Fig. 21. 

about 20 feet. We now get atthe total num-| The conservatories may be fitted rather 
ber of feet, which is 695, which number of | differently, for the object there is to make it 
shillings, thirty-four pounds fifteen shillings | a sort of winter garden. There should be a 
gives us the carpenter’s work. We will| broad walk all round, laid with the finest 
reckon the glazing of the roof, or 444 feet, at | binding gravel. The centre should be pre- 
44d.—eight pounds three shillings and two- | pared for planting, and the borders should be 
pence, and the rest of the glass, 231 at 8d.— | glass, which is the most neat and elegant, as 
seven pounds fourteen shillings. There would | well as lasting of all borders. As the glass 
be wanting the price of the bricklayer’s work | of the windows reach to within a trifle of the 


only to complete this building, this depending 
a little upon the price of the material in the 





Fig. 20. 
locality, for sometimes the distance the bricks 
have to be drawn makes a good deal of differ- 
ence; but the height of the brickwork, say 
eighteen inches in the ground, and two feet 
six out of the ground, together four feet, 
with the ends fifty-seven feet in length. This 
should be nine-inch work : say it will cost ten 
pounds, making sixty pounds, and under 
sixty-one. The heating of a house like this 





ground, there may be a rack or shelf one foot 
wide even with the bottom of the glass. Un- 





Fig. 21. 
der this rack should be placed the hot water 
pipes for heating, a gutter being formed just 
below the surface to make room for them. 
This shelf or rack is to hold pots of blooming 
plants, with which it should be kept supplied. 


* The cost would be about the same price here. if substan- 
tially built; that is, at about $10 per foot, or $370 for the 
whole. Eb. 
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The ties which are necessary across the roof, 
and pillars which are usually placed at given 
distances, are so many useful supports for 
climbing plants, and the centre bed should be 
planted with much more regard to after-effect 
than any we have seen, for even that at the 
horticultural society is crowded with coarse, 
worthless subjects, which are damaging or 
banishing altogether much better things. A 
section of the conservatory would be some- 
thing like Fig. 22. The path round might be 
of marble or Portland stone, but it is better 
to have it like the principal gravel walks ; 
and with regard to the planting, the middle 





should have the tallest subjects, not at the 
moment they are planted, perhaps, but those 
which are naturally tallest, and which are 
sure to go up. Camellia japonica, a few of 
the choicest kinds; Azalea indica according 
to their habit, the tallest in the middle. 
Nearly all the hard wooded plants of the Cape 
will do well, but a choice should be made of 
those that will be most effective. 

The conservatory is used by many as a 
common green-house, and the plants in pots 
are crowded into it for the winter; but the 
luxury of the conservatory is absent altogether, 
unless it is heated as a winter garden. The 
centre should be dug like a border, and some 
plants should be put out as if they were 
shrubs in the open ground; others may be 


‘plunged in pots for the sake of their bloom 


while in flower, and be removed for others 
as they pass their bloom; but the conserva- 
tory should be supplied by means of other 
houses and pits with plants coming into per- 
fection, and removable when their beauty has 
gone. By this means it may be kept one 
mass of flowers the whole year round, and 
especially grand and imposing during the 
winter months, when the Camellia japonica, 
with its random flowers, begins lighting up the 


heuses which even without forcing, but with a! or rather made, in the same house. 


eS 
LL 


little management, can be produced flowering 
in abundance. All other early spring subjects 
can be hastened to bloom in winter ; and sum- 
mer flowering plants can be easily forwarded 
to bloom in spring. There are some things, 
however, so beautiful in themselves in all 
their stages, that they deserve a place in the 
conservatory, as permanent plants, and may 
be planted out in the centre beds to remain. 
Of these the Camellia japonica is one of the 
most striking, and three or four of the best 
kinds should be selected. The Azalea indica, 
Hovea Celsi, and a few others known to suc- 
ceed well in such situations, should be planted 
out; and there are some few climbing plants 
worthy of a place in the very best selections. 
This, however, only explains the reason for 
some of the provisions made in a proper con- 
servatory ; our notions are that span build- 
ings should have ties, and these ties may be 
made subservient to our purposes, for climb- 
ing plants look best when allowed to run 
across the roof, as it were, and hang, as they 
will, in festoons, and their ends form complete 
receivers of flowers. The style and the build 
of these erections must depend a good deal 
on their situations, and the places adjoining : 
several of the sketches are given to show how 
they may be viewed. There is a method, too, 
of heating them, somewhat different to that 
which we have mentioned. For instance, a 
gutter may be made under the floor, if it is 
wished to conceal the pipes, or the gutter 
may be made waterproof and covered with 
iron plates, and this could be used as a tank, 
and the water flow round the house in them, 
instead of in pipes. But we know of nothing 
better than pipes, and should always use them 
in preference. 

To go from the consideration of these to 
other buildings. We have.to mention that as 
the top lights constitute the principal expense 
in pits and frames, stoves, and propagating 
houses, they may be had for fetching at less 
than a shilling per foot, glazed complete and 
primed. Who would be without plenty of 
glass? The stove is important. It should, 
in a small establishment, be made to answer 
for anything of the stove kind, though many 
people are so prejudiced against this general 
treatment of all plants. These may be con- 
trived in the same building, placed in the 
different degrees of heat that may be formed, 


There 
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can be always found appropriate places for 
different things ; and it is worth while to keep | 
also different degrees of dampness by artificial | 
means. In the stove or hot-house, Mr. Penns’ 
system for circulating the air is the most ad- | 
visable plan for heating the house. This 
plan consists of giving off the heated air at the 
lowest portion of the house, that it may spread | 
up the roof, and, as it falls, returning under | 
the floor or false bottom to the place where | 


| 
| 
| 





Fig. 23. | 
the fires continue to heat it as it passes | 
from time to time, by which means a rapid 
uninterrupted circulation is kept up, and | 
greatly contributes to the health of the plants. 
The section of a hot-house upon this plan 
would be soiething like Fig. 23. 

On a large scale, this would be a most | 
effective plan, for there is nothing more simple, | 
and when one of the pits constructed on this | 
plan is closed, the circulation of air is re- 
markably strong: holes are left, through which | 
air may be admitted at pleasure ; but it is not 





| 





Fig. 24. 


often required. The brick-work in the stove | 
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warmed again. The wood-work and glazing 
of a stove is no more than that of a green- 
house, and the build is much the same, except 
' that the house should be deeper from back to 
front. The operation of the boiler and pipes 
is very simple, and may be understood from 
the foregoing diagram (Fig. 24,) for, turn and 
| twist the pipes as you may, all that is re- 
quired, is, that one end goes out at the 
top of the boiler, and the other end returns 
in at the bottom of the boiler. Thus the 





Fig. 25. 
boiler is like two inverted flower-pots, one 
less than the other, and the water is between 
the inner one which holds the fire, and the 


outer one which is exposed. 
in at top and shut down. The fuel is pro- 
vided for in the fixing. This boiler would 
feed hundreds of feet of pipe, and it is per- 


The fuel is put 


' haps the simplest and best of the many plans 


for heating horticultural buildings; due re- 


gard being had to the capacity and the eco- 


nomy of the thing, for both are objects worthy 
of attention. It is easily managed, for when 


the fire is lighted well, the aperture may be 


filled to the top and covered over, the regu- 
lator of the flue being so far closed as to allow 
of slow steady combustion. If a tank for hot 
water is preferred to tan in the imterior pit, 
| the tank may be made about eight inches 
deep, or from that to ten, the top must be 
closed with large slates, cemented together, 
leaving only one aperture to open at pleasure ; 
this may be heated by sending the usual iron 
pipes through the tank; on the top of this 
tank may be placed a foot of tan or soil, or any 
other medium in which to plunge pots, or 
| plant whatever is to be grown. The top of 


is more expensive than in a green-house or | one (Fig. 25,) is open to show the pipes, the 


conservatory, and the false bottom under 
‘which the cooled air passes from the back to 
tie front, rather increases the labor; but in 
houses in which the tan pits are built, they 
would form an obstacle to the free circulation 
of air, if it were not for a grating at the back 
to let it down under the floor as it cools, and 
another grating under the pipes to let the 


sgl Ein 
Fig. 26. 
other (Fig. 26,) closed, to show the slates ; but 


cooled air come up again between them to be | the water in the tank may come direet from 
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the boiler, in which case the circulation takes 

place in the boiler; a partition, such as is 

shown (Fig. 27,) facilitates the circulation 

greatly, though it would act without any par- 

tition, but the circulation would not be so 
tel tat 


Cae | 


(———__—__) 


owe 


















Fig. 27. 
direct and complete. The adoption of a tank 
for bottom heat does not render the usual ones 
a bit less necessary for the regulation of the 
atmosphere of the house. In the manage- 
ment of these pipes, there is a choice of allow- 
ing the pipes to go through the tank and 
heating the tank water by those means, or the 
water may be fairly discharged into the tank 
from the pipes, and after circulating in the 
tank, going out again through the returning 
pipes: in this case, the tank would be thus— 





Fig. 28. 


z those who can influence masters to 


| 


| that is without any means of heating, to the 
necessary heat for stove plants, and there is 
scarcely any description of erection upon 
| which there is so much money wasted; and 
_ this expenditure is often the result of collusion 

between interested persons. Builders too often 


have very useless things built, and it has been 
greatly encouraged by the garden newspapers, 
recommending one ridiculous contrivance after 
another, much to the disadvantage of the 
gardeners who have the management of the 
concerns, and who no sooner get used to the 
things they have, than they are called upon 
to adopt something else no better—perhaps no 
worse, but nevertheless not a little expensive. 
A range of pits three feet high at the back, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches high in front, 
six feet from back to front—the glass and 
wood work of such a pit would be little ex- 
pense, for the glass ought to be small, and the 
whole might be comprised in a shilling a foot, 
or three pounds every ten feet of length; 
-ranges of pits of this description (Fig. 29,) 
will preserve heaths and hard wooded plants, 
with good covering, against frost, without any 
artificial heat, and they are the most useful 
of all the subsidiary buildings in a garden. 
If it be desirable, or necessary to preserve 
the surplus of stove plants, a single row of 
iron pipe, back and front, heated from any 
boiler, will answer the purpose; and if te 
preserve orchideous plants, the only addi- 
tional precaution required, will be to provide 


(Fig. 28.) Although only one pipe is repre- | the moist atmosphere ; but a pit of this kind, 
sented, it can be doubled and trebled without | without much moisture, will be excellent as a 
affecting the main plan, and the saving of | resting place for those not intended to grow 


tan in the pit will be a considerable object, 
especially in localities that require it to be 


drawn any distance, for the cartage is fre- | 


quently a good deal more costly than the 
material itself. We should always set our 
faces against any of the complicated systems 
for heating houses. The more all operations 
can be simplified the better, and changes are 
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| for a while. Camellias do well in such pits, 
| without any fire heat, and only require to be 
closed and covered during the hardest frosts. 
| Several ranges of such pits adapted to the 
| plants they are to hold, may be erected in an 
appropriate place in front of each other; as, 
| however, some require only cucumbers, and 
‘cannot obtain stable dung, one of the pits 


~) should be heated upon the tank system, like 


>_> £=ad>H)V,»}WMN—--— Oa that already proposed for heating the centre 
Se cachapiisasntandeieaiaaian i aceacipaceauaeselliasmemmatel 1 pit of a stove: the construction in this case 
Fig. 29. 


must be the same, and it will be well to carry 
out the plan of the hollow or false bottom for 





always bad, if the plan in operation answers 


the purpose at all well. The construction of | the circulation of air, for that will always be 
ordinary plant preservers, admits of great | found an acquisition where it can be done 
variety, because there may be every degree | conveniently. It is only necessary to obtain 
of heat and coolness ; from the brick-built pit | additional height for the room taken up by 
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the depth of the tank; many, however, prefer | indeed, there be what may be called a show 
for pits, dung heat; in this case, the wall of | orchideous house, in which case the paths 
the pit must be perforated with holes, or ra- ) may be wider, and an open tank of water, not 
ther must be built with holes, leading to a| to be heated, except by the natural warmth 
hollow chamber, over which the bed is formed, | of the place. This house, however, might be 
and outside the wall must be a second wall, | made a sort of stove conservatory, and if so, 
and a trench between them (Fig. 30,) or there | there may be any fanciful flower adopted that 
are others who have archways leading to the | may suit the taste of the owner. We, however, 
chamber, and thrust the dung into it, raking | do not profess to find a hundred plans for 
structures, on which no two persons’ tastes 
would be indulged alike, and therefore leave 
this part of the subject for others, for each 
one will give a different opinion, and furnish 
a different design. 

As a protection for plants on walls, without 
heat, one of the most simple plans is to use 
the lights of a common pit placed in a sloping 

other gets too cold, so as to allow the heat of | position (Fig. 31,) and for a great preserva- 
the bed to decline too much ; many, however, | tion against the falling frosts, a coping should 
will do more with a common hot-bed and | be always built on the wall. The lights may 
garden frame, than others can do with all the | be placed close together, side by side, to ex- 
expensive contrivances of modern buildings, | tend the range as far as may be desirable, and 
and this may be called the most unpretending | the ends may be closed with mats. As a 
and useful of all garden constructions. We | protection for climbing plants that are a lit- 
believe we have gone through all the abso- | tle tender, it is very efficacious, for the coping 
lutely necessary buildings for a garden, for | prevents the heavy rains from trickling down 
one or other of these may be used for peach, | the wall; and there is nothing more fatal to 
cherry, or fig houses, forcing house, or by | half-hardy plants that are nailed against a 
whatever other name they may be called. | wall, than wet in winter. The upper portion 
The stove is fit for a pinery. The same con- | of the glass rests under the coping, so that no 
trivance in lower pits will do for succession | wet can get behind it. We have seen it re- 
plants. The form of the green-house, with ap- | commended to place the entire frame against 
propriate means of heating, will do for grapes, | the wall, and the lights put on the frames. 
and if we make any other particular altera- | Of course, in such case, the small front of the 
tion, it would be in favor of orchideous | frame is placed upwards. This is purely 

ee theoretical; no man could reduce it to 

_ Lit practice without finding out that the wood 
work could not be put close to the wall, 
unless all the stems of the trees or plants 
are nobbed into the wood work, nor would 
the wood work of the back, which is to 
be next the ground, lay even unless the 
border were level (which is not so in one 
of twenty places,) or as it were, propped 
to a level; again, the plan would be use- 
less if the boder had any other plants on it; 





Fig. 30. 


it out an putttng a hot supply whenever the 





Fig. 31. 


plants, but even here, we should deviate but | again, wooden frames for lights are rarely 
little from the ordinary stove, except by mak- | more than six feet from back to front, so that 
ing shelves and places wlereon to hang the | all above six feet high would be exposed. 


various contrivances to hold the plants, for | The plan may do on paper, but not in prac- 
when they are in flower, the conservatory | tice. The lights of pits are, for the most 
should be their place, and when not in flower, | part, from seven to nine feet long ; and in all 
there need be no great pains taken to render | gardens there should be as much uniformity 
the house commodious for visitors, unless, ' in the size of the lights as possible. All 
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wooden frames for hot-beds should be five and | teract them. The trees on a wail require the 


a half to six feet long, and three and a half 
wide. All pits should be from seven and a 
half to nine feet, by four, to four and a half 
wide ; but it saves immense trouble to have 
all the pit lights of the same dimensions ; 
they are more handy to stow away, it matters 
not where they are used, and it is proper 
always to have a few spare ones. In using 
these lights against a wall, no matter whether 
one or a dozen be required, the ends have 
simply to be matted to keep out the cold ; 
and whether there be six feet or sixty thus 
protected, there are but the two ends to mat. 
There are several considerations against using 
the wood framing ; among these, the flat top 
being exposed, the rain will run in somewhere, 
for there is nothing to keep it out; in the 
next place, the glass is too far from the plants. 
The advantage of using the light only is that 
it can be placed nearly upright if necessary, 
or sloping out; and in very severe winters mats 
can be used all over them, and be easily kept 
in their places; not so if they project like a 
frame. If it be proposed to have framing on 
purpose, why, we might as well build a green- 
house at once. Qur diagram gives a very 
good idea of what we propose, both as to the 
coping and the glass; a slate coping is all 
that need be put. This material is no weight 
for the wall, will easily fasten, and although 
much has been said for and against copings to 
walls, it is one of those instances of contro- 
versy in which one or both parties look but to 
one side of the question. One says the trees 
on a wall ought to have all the rain, and the 
coping is only good in winter ; but all things 
under artificial treatment require to be ma- 
naged consistently all through. We all know 
walls are a great protection to fruit trees, as 
well as other plants; but they have their 
evils as well as their benefit, unless we coun- 


nourishment of the rains from which they ure 


Shielded, because when the wind is blowing 


from the back, the rain never touches them ; 
but if we, by artificial treatment, deprive a 
plant of any particular advantage, it is our 
business to supply it. Wall fruit trees, under 
proper management, have the advantage of 
moisture over their foliage, when they want it 
only, and thus escape an excess of wet which 
those unprotected do not. This moisture is 
supplied by syringes, and not one gardener in 
two takes the trouble to give it them. Syr- 
inging is one of the most efficacious opera- 
tions imaginable; nothing keeps a plant so 
clear of vermin; nothing disturbs the pests 
of the walls somuch. The fineness or coarse- 
ness of the holes through which the water is 
forced determines the force with which it can 
be thrown against the trees. Before the buds 
open at all, it cannot be too strong, for the 
use of it then is to clean the stems, and wash 
out the dirt and vermin or eggs that may be 
behind them. When the growth is young 
and tender, it can hardy be too fine, for al- 
though driven with as much force as we can 
from the engine, there is no weight in such 
sinall particles to damage the young growth. 
Now the syringing under glass becomes still 
more necessary, so also does it under a coping, 
for as neither the rains sloping from the back, 
nor the downright rains can reach the plant, 
it would lose the necessary moisture alto- 
gether, if not artificially supplied. Pegs may 
be driven into the ground to prevent the light 
from slipping outwards, or a narrow board 
with a ledge for them to rest on, and when it is 
necessary to remove the lights, there will be no 
vestiges of the temporary protection remaining. 
The coping to the walls is found very beneficial 
to many half hardy and tender climbing plants, 
and is never detrimental to anything. 
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A COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE. 


We copy from Brown’s Domestic Architec- 


ture—an English work, very little known 
here—the pleasant, comfortable-looking, coun- 
try house, which makes our FRONTISPIECE. 
It is designed in that later kind of Gothic, 


which some architects call the Tudor, and 
others the Elizabethan style. 

Our object in placing it before such of our 
readers as are interested in rural architecture, 
is mainly to point out its beauties and defects, 
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as affording instruction to those who are en-; pensable appendage in this country, though 
gaged in studying plans preparatory to building. | not essentially necessary in England. We 

There is, then, much that is pleasing in the | would therefore add it to that side of the li- 
exterior of this house. As regards symmetry, | brary and drawing-room where the chimneys 
proportion, solidity, dignity, and a certain ex- | now stand in the plan. Those chimneys or 
fireplaces being moved, as we have already 
suggested, to the opposite side of the rooms, 
a couple of broad windows, opening down to 
the floor of the veranda, should occupy their 
places, which would greatly improve the as- 


pression of substantial and refined comfort, it 
pect of the rooms themselves. 


has claims upon our admiration. The ar- 
rangement of the first floor is simple and 
good; and the position of the kitchen offices, 
in a separate wing, partly concealed by shrub- 
bery plantations, is excellent. 

On the other hand, there is a great archi-| The oriel window, which projects over the 
front porch, has a petty, cockneyish air, quite 
out of keeping with the rest of the front. By 
turning back to the frontispiece of our No- 
vember number, 1849, the reader will see 
an oriel window correctly designed, which 
exactly opposite the places in the principal | would greatly improve the facade of this 
rooms where they now stand. This would | house. 


tectural deficiency in the composition of the 
roof, and sky outline of the elevation. We 
would both remedy this in a good degree, and 
improve the internal comfort and beauty, by 
placing the chimneys in the partition walls, 


bring out the chimney tops towards the mid-| The staircase is both handsome and easy,— 
dle of the roof, instead of upon the outside | the hall in which it is placed being 14 feet 
walls ; and as they would of course be carried | wide, so as to give space enough for those 
up six or eight feet above the ridge, they | broad landings and low steps which we rarely 
would give central and pyramidal height to | see, except in first class houses. 

Altogether, this design might be remodel- 


and meagre. In other words, it would im- | led so as to make a very satisfactory country 


the middle of the pile, where it is now squatty 


prove the exterior composition. To such a | house for the United States, with a few alte- 
country house as this, a veranda is an indis- | rations like those we have suggested. 


—_—_—_—_——_—__0+_—____—_- 
MR. DOWNING'S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


My Dear Sir :—As, after looking at some | miracle of exhibiting at the same moment hoar 
constellation in a summer night, one remem- | antiquity, and the actual vivid present, having 
bers most vividly its largest and most potent | been held and maintained from first to last by 
star, so, from amid a constellation of fine | the same family. In most of the magnificent 
country seats, I can write you to-day only | country seats of England, it is rather vast 
of my visit to one, but that, one which for its | extent and enormous expense which impresses 
peculiar extent, overtops all the rest—War- | one. If they are new, they are sometimes 
wick CASTLE. overloaded with elaborate details ;* if old, they 


alia ae ae s : = 4 *Like Eton Hall, near Liverpool, perhaps visited by more 
Warwick Castle ’ inde¢ d, combines in itself Americans than any other seat—though the architecture is 


ans ae antic an sudal interes meretricious, and the whole place as wanting in genuine taste 
perh ips more ¢ f romantic an 1 feud ul interest as it is abounding in evidences of immense wealth. Warwick 
any antn: science 7 ‘ Castle bears, to an American, the same relation to all mo- 

‘ : Sit 2 0 { ( E Fel . 
than any ac tu ul residence in Kur pe, and for dern castles that the veritable Noah’s ark, if it could be found 


this very reason, because it unit:s in itself the | sti! in full preservation, would to a model made by an inge- 
nious antiquarian. 
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are often modernised in so tasteless a manner 
as to destroy all sentiment of antiquity. Plate 
glass windows ill accord with antique case- 
ments, and Paris furniture and upholstery are 
not in keeping with apartments of the time 
of Elizabeth. 

In Warwick Castle and atl that belongs 
to it, I found none of this. All was entire 
harmony, and I lingered within and about it, 
enjoying its absolute perfection, as if the whole 
were only conjured up by an enchanter’s spell, 
and would soon dissolve into thin air. And 
yet, on the contrary, I knew that here was a 
building which is more than nine hundred 
years old; which has been the residence of 
successive generations of the same family for 
centuries; which was the fortress of that 
mightiest of English subjects, WARWICK, 
“the great king-maker,” (who boasted that 
he had deposed three English sovereigns and 
placed three in their vacant throne,) which, 
long before the discovery of America, was the 
scene of wild jarring and haughty chivalry, 
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Avon, a lovely stream, whose poetical fame 
has not belied its native charms; and beyond 
it stretch away the broad lands which belong 
to the castle. 

The finest approach for the stranger is from 
the pretty town of Leamington, about two 
miles east of Warwick. At a turn, a few 
hundred rods distant from the castle, the road 
crosses the Avon by a wide bridge with a mossy 


stone balustrade, and here, looking upward, 


* Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Towers and battlements he sees.’’ 


The banks of the stream are finely fringed 
with foliage ; beyond them are larger trees ; 
upon the rising ground in the rear grow lofty 
and venerable chestnuts, oaks, and elms ; and 
over this superb foreground, rises up, grand 
and colossal, the huge pile of grey stone, soft- 
ened by the effects of time, and the rich 
masses of climbers that hang like floating 
drapery about it. For a few moments you 
lose sight of it, and the carriage suddenly 
stops before a high embattled wall, where the 
porter answers the knock by slowly unfold- 


bloody prowess—yes, and of gentle love and | ing the massive iron gates of the portal. 
sweet affections, but which, as if defying time, | Driving through this gateway you wind through 
is still a castle, as real in its character as a a deep cut in the solid rock, almost hidder by 
feudal stronghold, and yet as complete a ba- | the masses of ivy that hang along its sides, 
ronial residence, as the imagination can con- | and in a few moments find yourself directly 
ceive. Toan American, whose country is but | before the entrance front of the castle. Who- 


two hundred years old, the bridging over such 
a vast chasm of time by the domestic memo- 
rials of a single family, when, as in this case, 





that family has so made its mark upon the | 


early annals of his own race, there is some- 
thing approaches the sublime. 

The small town of Warwick, a quaint old 
place, which still bears abundant traces of its 
Saxon origin, is situated nearly in the centre 
of England, and lies on one side of the castle, 
to which it is a mere dependency. It is pla- 
ced on a rising hill or knoll, the castle occu- 
pying the highest part, though mostly con- 
cealed from the town by thick plantations. 
Around the other sides of the castle flows the 


ever designed this front, made up as it is of 
lofty towers and irregular wall, must have 
been a poet as well as architect, for its com- 
position and details struck me as having the 
proportions and congruity of a fine scene in 
nature, which we feel is not to be measured 
and defined by the ordinary rules of art. And 
as it rose up before me, hoary and venerable, 
yet solid and complete, I could have believed 
that it was rather a magnificent effort of na- 
ture than any work of mere tools and masonry. 

In the central tower opened another iron 
gate, and driving through a deep stone arch- 
way, I found myself in the midst of a large 
open space of nearly a couple of acres, car- 
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peted with the finest turf, dotted with groups 
of aged trees and shrubs, and surrounded on 
all sides by the castle walls. This is the inner 
court-yard of the castle. Around it, forming 
four sides, are grouped in the most picturesque 
and majestic manner, the varied forms and 
outlines of the vast pile, partly hidden by the 
rich drapery of ivy and old mossy trees. On 
the most sheltered side of the circular walk 
which surrounds this court-yard, among many 
fine evergreens, I noticed two giant Arbutuses 
(a shrub which I have vainly attempted to 
acclimatize in the northern States,) more than 
thirty feet high, with trunks a couple of feet 
in diameter, the growth of more than 200 
years. 

On the south side of this court lies the 
principal mass of the castle, affording an un- 
broken suite of rooms 333 long. At the north- 
east, Caesar’s tower, built in Saxon times,— 
the oldest part of the whole edifice, whose ex- 
act date is unknown—which rises dark, gloomy 
and venerable, above all the rest; while at 
the south-east stands the tower built by the 
great WARWICK—broader and more massive, 
and partly hidden by huge chestnuts. The 
other sides are not inhabited, but still remain 
as originally built,—a vast mass of walls with 
embattled parapets broken by towers with 
loopholes and positions for defence—but with 
their sternness and severity broken by the 
tender drapery of vines and shrubs, and the 
luxuriant beauty of the richest verdure. 

In the centre of the south side of this noble 
court-yard, you enter the castle by a few 
steps. Passing through the entrance hall, you 
reach the great hall, vast, baronial and mag- 
nificent—the floor paved with marble—and 
the roof carved in oak. Along the sides, 
which are pannelled in dark cedar, are hung 
the armor and the weapons of every age since 
the first erection of the castle. I was shown 
the leather shirt, with its blood-stains black- 
ene? hv time, worn by an ancestor of the 
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present earl, who was slain at the battle of 
Litchfield, and many other curious and pow- 
erful weapons used by the great warriors of 
the family through a course of centuries. 

On either side of this hall, to the right and 
left, in a straight line, extend the continuous 
suite of apartments. The first on the right 
is the anti-drawing-room, the walls crimson 
and gold ; next, the cedar drawing-room—the 
walls richly wainscoted with wood of the ce- 
dar of Lebanon; third, the great drawing- 
room, finely proportioned and quite perfect in 
tone—its walls delicate apple-green, relieved 
by a little pure white, and enriched with gild- 
ing; next, Queen Anne’s state bedroom, with 
a superb state bed presented to the then Earl 
of Warwick, by that queen, being antique, 
with tapestry, and decorated with a fine full 
length picture of Queen Anne; and beyond 
this a cabinet filled with the choicest speci- 
mens of ancient Venetian art and workman- 
ship. Behind the hall is the chapel, and on 
the left the suite is continued in the same 
manner as on the right. Of course a good 
deal of the furniture has been removed from 
time to time, and large portions of the interi- 
or have been restored by the present earl. 
But this has been done with such admirable 
taste that there is nothing which disturbs the 
unity of the whole. The furniture is all of 
dark wood, old cabinets richly inlaid with 
brass, old carved oaken couches, or those rich 
mosaic tables which ‘were brought to England 
in the palmy days of the Italian states. 
Everything looks old, genuine and original. 
The apartments were hung with very choice 
pictures by Van Dyck, Titia and Rubens— 
among which I noticed a magnificent heed 
of Cromwell, and another of Queen Mary, 
that riveted my attention—the former by its 
expression of the powerful self-centered soul, 
and the latter by the crushed and broken- 
hearted pensiveness of the countenance—for 
it was Mary at 40, just before her death— 
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still beautiful and noble, but with the marks 
in her features of that suffering which alone 
reveals to us the depth of the soul. 

Not to weary you with the interior of what 
is only the first floor of the castle, let me take 
you to one of the range of large, deep, sunny 
windows which lights the whole of this suite 
of apartments on their southern side. Each 


window is arched overhead and wainscoted on | 
the side, and as the walls of the castle are 10 
to 12 feet thick, each window above 8 feet 
wide, it forms almost a little room or closet 
by itself. And from these windows how | 
beautiful the landscape! Although we enter- 
ed these apartments by only a few steps from | 
the level of the court-yard, yet on looking 
from these windows I found myself more than 
60 feet above the Avon, which almost washes 
the base of the castle walls on this side, wind- 
ing about in the most graceful curve, and lo- 
sing itself in the distance among groups of 
aged elms. On this side of the castle, be- 
yond the Avon, stretches away the park of 








about a thousand acres. As far as the eye 
reaches it is a beautiful English landscape, 
of fresh turf and fine groups of trees—and 


beyond it, for several miles, lie the rich farm 
lands of the Warwick estate. There are few 
pictures more lovely than such a rural scene, 
and perhaps its quietness and serenity, were 
enhanced by contrast with the sombre gran- 
deur of the feudal court-yard where I first 
entered. 

Passing through a gate in the castle wall, 
I entered the pleasure grounds, and saw in the 
orangery or graen-house, the celebrated War- 
wick vase—the giant among vases. It isa 
magnificent mass of marble, weighing 8 tons, 
of beautiful proportions, of which reduced 
copies are now familiar to us all over the 
world. It was brought from the temple of 
Vesta, and is larger than I had been led to | 


I eee = oa 


believe, holding nearly two hogsheads. It is | 
5 - dD } 


delicate in detail than one would suppose from 
the copies. 

In the pleasure grounds my admiration was 
riveted by the “ cedar walk”’—a fine avenue 
of cedars of Lebanon—that noblest of ever- 
grecns—some sixty feet high, a tree which in 
its stately symmetry and great longevity, 
seemed a worthy companion of this princely 
castle. But even the cedar of Lebanon is 
too short lived, for the two oldest trees which 
stand almost.close to the southern walls of the 
castle, and which are computed to be about 
five hundred years old—gigentie and venera- 
ble in appearance—have lately lost several of 
their finest branches, and are evidently fast 
going to decay. It was striking to me to 
see, on the other hand, how much the hoary 
aspect of the outer walls of the castle were 
heightened by the various beautiful vines and 
climbers intermingled with harebells, daisies 
and the like, which had sprung up of them- 
selves on the crevices of the mighty walls that 
overhang the Avon, and sustained by the 
moisture of its perennial waters, were allowed 
to grow and flower without molestation, though 
everything else that hastens the decay of the 
building is jealously guarded against. 

If anything more were wanting to heighten 
the romantic interest of this place, it would be 
found in the relics which are kept, partly in 
in the castle, and partly in the apartments at 
the outer portal, of the famous Grey, Earn 
or Warwick, who lived in Saxon times, 
and whose history and exploits heretofore al- 
ways seemed as fabulous to me as those of 
Blue-Beard himself. Still, here is his sword, 
an enormous weapon six feet long, which it 
requires both hands to lift, his breast-plate 
weighing fifty-two pounds, and his helmet se- 
ven pounds. The size of these, (and their 
genuineness is beyond dispute,) shows that he 
must have been a man whose gigantic stature 
almost warrants the belief in the miracles of 


also rather more globular in form, and more | valor which he performed in battle—as an 
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enormous iron “ porridge pot” of singular 
clumsy antique form which holds 102 gallons, 
does any amount of credulity as to the diges- 
tive powers necessary to sustain the Colussus 
who slew all the dragons of his day. 

While I was at Warwick, I ascended on a 
fine moonlight evening, the top of the highest 
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The whole thing was lowered at 
once to the harshness and rickety aspect of a 
farm at home. The majority of the farm 
hedges are only trimmed once a year—in 
winter—and therefore have, perhaps, a more 
natural and picturesque look than the more 


their place. 


| carefully trimmed hedges of the gardens. 


tower, commanding the whole panorama of | Hence, for a farm hedge, a plant should be 


feudal castle, tributary town, and lovely land- 
scape. It would be vain to attempt to de- 
scribe the powerful emotions that such a scene 
and its many associations, under such circum- 
stances, awakened within me; but I turned | 
my face at last, westward, toward my native 
land, and with uplifted eyes thanked the good 
God, that, though to England, the country of 
my ancestors, it had been given to show the | | 
growth of man in his highest development of | 
class or noble, to America has been reserved 


chosen that will grow thick of itself, with 
only this single annual clipping, and which 
will adapt itself to all soils. I am, therefore, 
confirmed in my belief, that the buckthorn is 
the farmer’s hedge plant for America, and I 
am also satisfied that it will make a better and 
far more durable hedge than the hawthorn 
| does, even here, 

Though England is beautifully wooded, yet 
the great preponderance of the English elm— 
a tree wanting in grace, and only grand when 


the greater blessing of solving for the world | | very old, renders an English road side land- 
the true problem of all humanity—that of the | scape in this respect, one of less sylvan beauty 
abolition of all castes, and the recognition of | than our finest scenery of like character at 
the divine rights of every human soul. | home. The American elm, with its fine 

This neighborhood is equally beautiful to | | drooping branches, is rarely or never seen 
the eye of the picturesque or the agricultural | _ here, and there is none of that variety of fo- 
tourist. I was shown farms on the Warwick | liage which we have in the United States. 
estate which are let out to tenants at over £2 | For this reason (leaving out of sight rail 
per acre—and everywhere the richness of the | fences,) I do not think even the drives 
grain-fields gave evidence both of high culti- | through Warwickshire so full of rural beauty 
vation and excellent soil. The chief differ- | as those in the valley of the Connecticut— 
ence, after all, between an English rural | which they most resemble. In June our mea- 
scape and one in the older and better cultiva- | | dows there are as verdant, and our trees in- 
ted parts of the United States, is almost | | comparably more varied and beautiful. On 
wholly in the universality of verdant hedges, | the other hand, you must remember that here, 
and the total absence of all other fences. The | wealth and long civilization have so refined 
hedges (for the most part of hawthorn,) di- | and perfected the details, that in this respect 
vide all the farm-fields, and line all the road- | there js no comparison—nothing in short to 
sides—and even the borders of the railways, | be done but to admire and enjoy. For in- 
in all parts of the country. I was quite sat- | for a circuit of eight or ten miles 
isfied with the truth of this conjecture, when | more here, 
I came, 


stance, 
or between Leamington and 
Warwick and Stratfort-on-Avon, the roads, 
which are admirable, are regularyly sprinkled 
while along the 
| railroads the sides are cultivated with grass, 


accidentally, in my drive yesterday, 
upon a little spot of a few rods—where the 
hedges had been destroyed,.and a temporary | every dry day in summer, 
post and rail fence, like those at home, vut in 
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or farm crops or flowers, almost to the very 
rails. 

The ruins of Kenilworth, only five miles 
from Warwick, have been so often visited and 
described that they are almost familiar to 
you. Though built long after Warwick cas- 
tle, this vast palace, which covered (including 
the garden walls,) six or seven acres, is entire- 
ly in ruins—like most of the very old castles 
in England. The magnificent suites of apart- 
ments where the celebrated EARL of LEICEs- 
TER, the favorite of Elizabeth, entertained 
his sovereign with such regal magnificence, 
are roofless and desolate—only here and there 
a fragment of a stately window or a splendid 
hall, attesting the beauty of the noble architec- 
ture. Over such of the walls and towers as are 
yet standing, grows however, the most gigantic 
trees of ivy—absolutely trees—with . trunks 
more than two feet in diameter, and rich masses 
of foliage, that covered the hoary and crumb- 


a 








miles, is also that spot dearest to all who speak 
the English language, and all who respect 
human genius, Stratford-on-Avon. The coach- 
man who drove me thither from Warwick Castle, 
and whose mind probaly measures greatness by 
the size of the dwelling it inhabits—voluntcer- 
ed the information to me on the way there that 
it was ‘‘a very smallish, poor sort of a house,” 
that I was going tosce. AsI stood within 
the walls of the humble room, little more 
than seven feet high, and half a dozen yards 
long, where the greatest of poets was born 
and passed so many days of his life, I invol- 
untarily uncovered my head, and felt how much 
more sublime is the power of genius, which 
causes this simplest of birth places to move 
a deeper chord in the heart than all the pomp 
and external circumstance of high birth or 
heroic acheivements, based as they mostly are, 
upon the more selfish side of man’s nature. 
It was, indeed, a very ‘“‘ smallish’’ house, but 


ling walls with a drapery so thick that I could | it was large enough to be the home of the 


not fathom it with an arm’s length. When 


mightiest soul that England’s sky ever co- 


the ivy gets to be a couple of hundred years | vered. 


old, it loses something of its vine-like charater, 
and more resembles a gigantic laurel tree, 
growing against and partly hiding the venera- 
ble walls. 

In the ancient pleasure grounds of Kenil- 
worth—those very pleasure grounds whose 


| SHAKESPEARE lies buried. 


Not far distant is the parish church, where 
An avenue of 
lime trees, singularly clipped so as to form an 
arbor, leads across the churchyard to the 
porch. Under a large slab of coarse stone 
lies the remains of the great dramatist, bear- 


alleys, doubtless EL1zaBetTu and LEICESTER | ing the simple and terse epitaph composed by 


had trodden together, I saw remaining the most 
beautiful hedges of old gold and silver holly— 
almost (to one fond of gardening) of them- 





himself; and above it, upon the walls, is the 


monumental bust which is looked upon as the 


most authentic likeness. It has, to my eye, 


selves worth coming across the Atlantic to | a wooden and unmeaning expression, with no 
sec—so rich were they in their variegated | merit as a work of art—and if there is any 


glossy foliage, and so large and massive in 
their growth. As these ruins are open to the 


truth in physiognomy could not have been a 
likeness—for the upper lip is that of a man 


| 
| 
public, and are visited by thousands, the keep- | wholly occupied with self-conceit. I prefer 
ers find it to their account to preserve, as , greatly, the portraitin Warwick Castle—which 
much as possible, the relics of the old gar- | shows a face paler and strongly marked with 
den in good order, though the palace itself is | traces of thought, and an eye radiant with the 
past all renovation. | fire of genius—but ready with a warm, light- 


| 


In this neighborhood, at a distance of eight | ning glance, to read the souls of others. 
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I write you from London, where I have 
promised to make a visit to Sir WILLIAM 
Hooker, who is the director of the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Kew, and have accepted 


an invitation from the Duxe or Nortraum- 
BERLAND to see the fine trees at Sion House. 


Yours most cordially, A. J.D 
London, July 29, 1850. 
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DROOPING TREES. 


BY P. BARRY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tue peculiar gracefulness and elegance of 
drooping trees, render them of great impor- 
tance in the embellishment of landscapes. 
Whether appropriately grouped, or scattered 
singly on a lawn, they are equally capable of 
producing the most charming effects. They 


upon my mind, on one occasion, by these 
trees. In approaching the Jersey shore, in 
the month of June, from the ocean, after a 
long and tedious voyage across the Atlantic, 
the first objects that attracted my attention 
were some large and beautiful specimens of 


are also peculiarly appropriate for planting | the Weeping Willow, scattered along the 


rural cemeteries, for forming natural arbors, 
and various other rustic decorations. The 
rapid growth of taste throughout this coun- 
try, in regard to ornamental planting, im- 
provement of cemeteries, &c., induce me to 
believe that trees of this character will soon 
be much sought for, and that a brief notice 
of a few desirable kinds might not at this 
time be unseasonable. 

Tue Weepina WILLow is the most fa- 
miliar example of this class of trees, and is so 
well known as to require no description. 
Everywhere, unless in the extreme north, 


where it is too tender, it is cultivated and | 


admired as the most graceful of all trees. Its 
long slender flowing branches, falling in pro- 
fusion perpendicularly from the summit of 


the tree to the ground, make it the most | 


striking example of the graceful to be found 
in the vegetable kingdom. All civilized na- 
tions esteem it as one of the most fitting or- 
naments for cemeteries ; and both sacred and 
profane writers have thrown around it a mul- 
titude of interesting and melancholy associa- 
tions, that harmonize admirably with its or- 
ganic character. 


I shall never forget the impression made 





shore, apparently close to the water’s edge. 
It was the right season of the year; they 
were in the right place, and I in the best 
possible mood to appreciate their beauty, for 
I had seen not a green leaf for six long dreary 


weeks. They appeared to me, at that mo- 
| ment, as surpassing in beauty the most ex- 


| travagant descriptions of the trees of Paradise 
Our appreciation of any object depends ma- 
terially on the frame of mind we happen to be 
in when it presents itself; sometimes a cir- 


| cumstance, in itself quite trivial, will reveal 


to us, in some particular scene or object, a 
thousand beauties that had before been en- 
tirely hidden from us. 

Tue Common Weepinea Asi is another 
' drooping tree, pretty widely known and culti- 
vated. Its branches are not slender and 
thread-like as the willow, but rather stiff, 
spreading at first horizontally, and gradually 
drooping as they increase in length, until 
they reach the ground. It is a unique ob- 





| ject, standing singly on a lawn; makes an 
| admirable support for climbing roses or honey- 
'suckles, and is one of the best of trees for 


. . 
forming arbors. In London, in 1848, I saw 


| a beautiful arbor, made of two trees of Weep- 
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ing Ash, over the entrance to two elegant 
mansions, fronting on St. James Park. The 
branches were extended in a perfectly hori- 
zontal direction, thickly interwoven, and cover- 
ing a great space—at least 30 or 40 fect in 
every direction. It at once occurred to me 
that such arbors would be great acquisitions 
to many of those elegant streets of dwellings 
in the upper part of the city of New-York, 
in the neighborhood of Washington Square. 


In many cases, there is just about space | 
enough between the house and street for | 


such an arbor; and I think that no disposi- 
tion could be made of it that would contri- 


DROOPING TREES. 


from the trunk in an almost horizontal diree- 
tion; and as they increase in length, the ends 
bend over gracefully, giving a decidedly 
drooping character to the tree. The ends of 
‘the shoots are quite slender, and the leaves 
have longer petioles than is usual in the Lin- 
dens. The head is round, and quite symme- 
trical. All the Lindens bear the knife and 
shears well; and, therefore, I think this will 
prove an admirable tree for arbors, and other 
rustic fanciful decorations ; and it will make 
a charming lawn tree, occupying an mterme- 
diate position between round stiff headed trees, 
as the Horse Chestnut, and flat headed droop- 


bute more to the beauty of the houses, and | ing trees, like the Weeping Ash. 


comfort of the proprietors or occupants. 
When grafted on strong stocks it grows 





Weerino Eims.—There are several fine 
European weeping varieties. The Weeping 


rapidly, frequently making shoots five or six | Scotch Elm, (Ulmus montana pendula,) is a 


feet in length. A little tree, grafted at eight 
feet from the ground three years ago, has now 
a dense top spreading on each side of the 
trunk six feet, covering an area or circle of 
twelve feet in diameter in that time. 


low bark, which is brightest, and shows to the 


best advantage in the winter. It is propa- 


varicty with large leaves, and irregular, wide 


| spreading and drooping branches. The Weep- 


ing Smooth Leaved Elm, (Utmus glabra pen- 


dula,) is a very graceful drooping variety ; 
‘leaves the size of the common elm, and 

Tue Gotp Barked WeErING AsH is a. 
new and interesting variety, with golden yel- | 


_ feet in diameter. 


gated in the same way, grows as freely, and 


succeeds every way as well as the preceding. 


I have seen it planted much in some districts | 


in France ; and it begins to attract some at- 
tention in England. 

Centiscifolia pendula—lens-leaved weep- 
ing ash—is a new variety, with long, 
quite pendulous branches, of a dark brown 
colour, sprinkled with gray dots, and leaves 
pointed at both ends in form of a lens. I 
think this will be rather the most graceful 


slender, 


weeping variety of the ash. 
same as the others. 

THe Weerina Linpen—( Tilia alba pen- 
dula.)—This is a beautiful drooping variety 
of the Linden, with large, roundish leaves, 
gray underneath. The branches spring out 


smooth and shining on the upper surface. A 
specimen planted here four years ago, has 
now a fine spreading head, twelve or fifteen 
Ulmus superba—new broad 
leaved elm—has a distinct drooping habit, 
and large luxuriant foliage, about the size of 
our Basswood or American Linden; the 
growth of this is quite rapid, and its appear- 
ance striking. Ulmus vininalis—or slender 


_twigged elm—is a curious and distinct varie- 


} 
} 


It is propagated | 


ty, contrasting strongly with the preceding ; 
‘its branches are slender and pendulous, and 
‘leaves small and deeply toothed. It has 
| quite as much the appearance of a Birch as 
an Elm. 

All these pendulous varieties should be 
| grafted on the common upright growing va- 
‘rieties, at such height from the ground as 
| may be desired. The Amerzcan Weeping 
| Edn well deserves mention among drooping 


'trees. It combines in its form both the ma- 
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jestic and the graceful to a greater extent 
than any of our native trees, and may well be 
compared to a noble and stately specimen of 
the genus homo, endowed by nature and edu- 
cation with all exterior and mental accom- 
plishments. All over the country, on river 
bottoms and low lands, magnificent specimens 
are to be seen, with their stately and majestic 
trunks supporting a large spreading head, 
with its light drooping branches floating in 
the air. I can see two beautiful specimens 
from where I write, standing on a vacant city 
lot. It reproduces itself from seed without 
much, if any, variation. 

Tae New WEEPING Birc8 is one of the 
finest drooping trees. The old one is nearly 


‘ as erect as a poplar, until quite old; indeed, 


one would suppose, to look at a young tree, 
that the name had been given ironically ; but 
this new one is almost as pendulous as a wil- 
low, even while young. It should be grafted, 
or rather inarched, on the common sorts. 

THE WeEpPING BEEcH is a very singular 
and beautiful tree, with strong, irregular 
drooping branches; should be imarched on 
tall standards of the common. 

THE WEEPING JAPAN SOPHORA is one 
of the most beantiful weeping trees, with long, 
slender, green branches, and dark green, 
thick, dense, pinnate foliage, resembling that 
ef the Yellow Locust in size and shape. It 
grows rapidly, and proves perfectly hardy in 
our climate. When grafted high on the com- 
mon Japan Sophora, the branches hang down 
almost as gracefully as the willow; and in 
winter, its dark green bark is quite striking 
and pretty, contrasting strongly with the gold 
colour of the Ash and the red of the Linden. 
I saw, in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, a 
beautiful specimen. It was in the winter, 
and its long, slender, green branches were 
trailing on the ground. Among all the novel- 
ties I found there, this was quite attractive. 

THe Weeping Mountain ASH is an in- 


teresting new drooping variety, of the Euro- 
pean Mountain Ash, from France. 

THe WrEePina ALMOND—a new variety, 
with a distinct drooping habit, in which re- 
spect alone it differs from the common. 

THe Weeping Oak.—This is a singular 
and beautiful drooping variety of the Oak. 
The same season we imported, we set a graft 
in acommon QOak some six feet high, and it 
made shoots that reached the ground the 
same season. The growth made since that is 
more erect; but it has really a fine drooping 
habit, and I think is one of the finest of this 
class of trees. The leaves are small, and 
deeply indented. Loudon, in his Arboretum, 
mentions a weeping oak, in Hertfordshire, 
with a trunk 75 feet high, with branches 
reaching from the middle of its height to 
within seven feet of the ground, and hanging 
down like cords—‘‘ many of them 30 feet 
long, and no thicker in any part than a com- 
mon wagon rope.” 

THe Dwarr WEEPING CHERRY, when 
grafted six or eight feet high, makes very 
pretty small lawn trees. Its leaves are small, 
and its branches are wiry and slender, and 
droop almost perpendicularly. The head is 
round and dense, more curious than beautiful, 
except in spring, when in blossom. There is 
a new large weeping cherry, which we have 
received from France; its branches are strong, 
and leaves large as the Heart cherries, and 
it produces fruit of fair quality. Its habit is 
quite drooping. 

Tue WEEPING CyTIssus are very pretty 
flowering lawn trees, with a graceful drooping 
habit. They are grafted, standard high, on 
the common laburnum. Somehow or other, 
we find it impossible, almost, to preserve 
them over two or three years. 

Among drooping evergreen trees, I will 
mention only the DEopAR CEDAR, the Hima- 
LAYAN SPRUCE, (Abies morinda,) and ou 
native HemLock. The two first are recent), 
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introduced, but prove perfectly hardy, and | has also drooping branches; and if it only 
have, in the very earliest stages of their | prove hardy, it will be decidedly the most 
growth, a most graceful drooping habit. | graceful and elegant evergreen yet introduced. 
The Hemlock, everybody knows, but com-| TI have a little tree, planted out a year ago 
paratively few know how beautiful it is when | last June; it made all its growth late in the 
grown singly on a lawn. Its small Yew-like, | season, but, with a thin straw covering, it 
dark green foliage, and drooping slender | passed the winter safe, and is now growing 
branches, make it one of the finest evergreen | away—only too fast, I fear. Another winter 


trees. will decide. 


Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, 
Tue CRYPTOMERIA, or new Japan Cedar, Rochester, N. Y., August 7th, 1950. 


STRAWBERRIES—THEIR CULTURE, &c. 


BY W. E. HOOKER. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TE season having now quite passed for the | tained moisture admirably, and, although 
enjoyment of this delicious fruit, it will per- | lying rather low, was not wet. The soil con- 
haps appear somewhat out of place to intro- | sisted of a mixture of clay and gravel. 
duce the subject at this time; but as this is | If very large, rather than high flavored 
the season when some persons prefer to make | and excellent berries, are desired, resort must 
their new beds, I wish to make a few obser- | be had to high manuring and deep cultiva- 
vations upon the cultivation of this berry, | tion. I have never seen a fine crop of straw- 
(justly a general favorite,) while the recollec- | berries on sandy ground. In such situations, 
tion of their beautiful forms and colours is | they almost always lack moisture at the time 
quite distinct, and the taste of some favorite | of ripening. Soil in which there is a pretty 
varieties scarcely gone from my mouth. If | large proportion of clay, is preferable. 
I shall thus induce some person, who has | The various methods of cultivation which 
previously failed in procuring a good crop, to | have been advocated by different writers, have 
try again, with better success, I shall feel | all more or less merit; but their value de- 
ainply re-paid for my trouble. pends much upon the variety which is culti- 
In preparing the ground for planting, I do | vated. Some sorts produce a great many 
not consider it necessary to expend as much | more runners than others; and if these are 
labor and manure as is commonly recom- | permitted to run together in beds, the plants 
mended ; trenching, and the application of | become so numerous that there is neither suf- 
very large quantities of manure, is attended | ficient moisture in the earth, nor a proper 
with more expense than many are able or | amount of air and light upon the leaves to 
willing to bestow, who would yet desire to | mature the berries; of course, the plants 
enjoy the bounties of nature in their season, | wither and the fruit fails. Perhaps the culti- 
and who need not be deprived of them. As | vator declares this variety poor, and discards 
fine a erop as I have ever seen was raised | it; whereas, if he had eultivated the same in 
upon soil only moderately rich, ploughed to | rows, three feet apait, and mulched the 
the depth of a few inches at the time of | ground well between, the difference in the 
planting, and no manure applied; but it re- | product would have convinced him, that the 
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only proper way to raise strawberries was in | unfailing supply of moisture, the product will 
this manner. go far to convince the skeptic of the truth of 
Staminate varieties generally produce more | the Stoddard story. Both of these varieties 
runners than the pistillates; they should, | will produce a surprising amount of berries, 
therefore be set in rows, between beds of pis- | if cultivated in this manner. 
tillates ; and as our best aud most productive There is, in the mind of the community, a 
varieties are found among the latter class, | great and growing partiality towards fruits of 
this arrangement is quite satisfactory. There | native origin. In this feeling, I too partici 
are, however, some exceptions to the above | pate, and fancy that I see just cause for it, in 
rule ; as, for example, the Large Early Scar- | some of our new varieties of strawberries. 
let (staminate,) which will produce fine crops | The most productive, high flavored and hardy 
in beds; and, on the other hand, the Crimson | varieties, now cultivated, are of native origin; 
Cone multiplies so rapidly as to injure the | and prominent among these, are some of the 
crop, when planted in this manner ; but gene- | varieties recently introduced and raised by 
rally the rule is a good one. | Mr. Burr, of Columbus, Ohio. His new 
The Boston Pine (staminate,) is almost | Pine is unequalled, in my estimation, by any 
worthless, if allowed to grow in masses. A | other berry for family use. The skin is ra- 
perfect proof of this occurred in our grounds | ther too delicate for a market fruit. Some 
this season. A bed about four feet wide and | other varieties, originated by Mr. Burr, have 
thirty long, which had produced one crop, | proved very valuable in some respects; as, 
was treated as follows: a strip about eight | for example, Scarlet Melting—erceedingly 
inches wide was left through the middle, al- | productive, but rather tender flesh, and not 
most the whole length; the rest of the plants of high flavor; Columbus—bcautiful, very 
for this distance were spaded under, and the | productive, &c. But time and trial must de- 
runners kept off from the row thus formed, | termine their real value. 
while about four feet of one end of the bed | A few notes upon well known varieties, and 
remained untouched. This summer the crop | I must close this already too long article. 
upon the row was enormous,—the plants being | * Boston Pine proves with us very pro- 
literally loaded with splendid fruit,—while in | ductive when grown in rows, and of good 
the bed at the end, a great number of little, | size, but decidedly inferior flavor. 
dry, worthless berries testified most unequivo- | Black Prince—large size, beautiful, and 
eally to the want of water. very prolific, but inferior in flavor, and rather 
I ought to say that the first picking of | watery this season. 
Boston Pine comprised nearly all that were| Hovey’s Seedling—very large, beautiful, 
of any value; the late ripening berries did | bears good crops, but of second quality. 
not fill out well. This remark, however, ap- | Burr’s New Pine—large, beautiful, and 
plies with more or less force to all the large | fine flavored, produces excellent crops of rich 
fruited staminate varieties,—the pistillates | and sweet berries. 








being, as a class, much superior in this re-| * Cushing—very large, hard and produo- 
gpect. | tive, but lacking richness and high flavor. 
The Red and White Alpines are another} * Large Early Scarlet-—medium size, very 


example of the utter worthlessness of some | productive, and one of the best and earliest 
valuable sorts, when cultivated in beds. If | varieties; good for marketing. 
these are kept in hills, where they have an ‘ © Staminate, or perfect flowers. 
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Hudson—medium size, firm fleshed, fine | ing; but further trial is necessary before I 
colour, and good flavor; excellent for mar- | could say that they are valuable. 
ket ; bears well in beds. The most productive varieties this season, 
Crimson Cone—a beautiful and fine fla- | have been Scarlet Melting, Boston Pine, 
vored late variety, very vigorous ; should be | Black Prince, and Burr’s New Pine. There 
cultivated in rows. | does not seem to be much difference in the 
We have tested a large number of varieties | amount of fruit produced. 
the present season ; but the above are some | The best, to my palate, are Burr’s New 
of the best. A considerable number of seed- | Pine, Large Early Scarlet and Hudson; and 


THE ZINFINDAL GRAPE. 





lings have also borne with us, for the first | for a late berry, Crimson Cone; but tastes 


time, this year—some of them quite promis- | differ. H. E. Hooxer. 
—_——_—_—_ 90+ ———_____—_ 
THE ZINFINDAL GRAPE. 
BY DR. A. S. MONSON, NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


In the review of the doings of the Fruit | refer them to the Convention’s report, and 
Convention, in the June number of the Hor- | this also shows that we were not so misunder- 
ticulturist, speaking of the Zinfindal grape, | stood by the reporter. The subject of native 
you observe that it was stated by Mr. Par- | grapes had just been discussed before the 
sons, of L. I., and Dr. Monson and Mr. Ga- | Convention, and Mr. Parsons proposed to add 
briel, of New Haven, to be better adapted to | to the list for cultivation under glass, the 
culture in the open air, in Connecticut, than | Zinfindal, and observed, ‘it was a well known 
the Isabella, which on referring to the printed | hot-house grape, but succeeded perfectly well 
report of the Convention, you will see is | in the open air.”” ‘ Mr. Downing was scepti- 
an error; but it is a very venial error, as it | cal on this point, when Dr. Monson observed 
can be easily corrected, and would have been | there was no difficulty with it out of doors. 
| That it was better than most in the open air, 
and not apt to mildew. He had cultivated it 
Tn your July number, Chas. Robinson, Esq., | for ten years, and knew but one season when 
late Vice President of the N. H. Hort. Soci- | it did not ripen well, and then the Isabella 
ety, and now my successor in office, seems to | did not come any where near it in ripening.” 
have taken useless pains to impugn a state- | As Mr. D. was doubtful, on hearing Mr. Par- 
ment which he has taken for granted to have | sons, my remarks tended to corroborate what 
been made by me. Mr. Parsons had said, and were only a plain 
He says ‘our Secretary, Mr. G., did not thus | statement of what had been my own experi- 
misrepresent that fruit, as I am assured from ence in ten years out-door culture of this 
his own lips. In fact he never cultivated it | grape. 
except under glass, and that for one year.”’ | [ had no aim or pretension of thinking to 
I can assure Mr. Robinson that neither Mr. | supercede the Isabella by this or any foreign 
Parsons nor Mr. Monson ever did thus mis- | grape, for out-door culture. The Zinfindal 
| and all foreign grapes, require more care than 
readers that we did not misrepresent it, I will ithe Isabella. It is true most grapes pay for 


number of your paper in season. 

















represent that fruit; and to convince your 
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extra care, but we know the Isabella will bear | Kenrick, of Newton, Mass., having requested 


some crop when on good ground, even when | 


him to procure me the best grape, all things 


neglected, which probably no foreign grape | considered, Boston afforded, and he obtained 


will do in our climate, and the Isabella has 
for this and many other reasons, a preference 
for general culture. 

Mr. R. observes that ‘itis passing strange | 
the fact (my high estimate of this Z. grape,) | 
should not have transpired here among my 
associates in horticulture, &c., and that not a 
whisper had ever been heard from me of so 
high estimation of this fruit.” 

It is not at all surprising that after such 
reflections as these, coming from any respecta- 
ble quarter, you should be puzzled as you say in 
your note, and wish to hear what Dr. M. will say. 
If Mr. R. intends to say that not a whisper had 
been heard of what I deny ever having said, he 
is right. But there is abundant proof that I 
have not failed, both before he was connected 
with the N. H. Hort. Society, and since, to 
manifest my high estimation of this variety 
of grape, and the gentlemen at our pomo- 
logical meetings, that is, those who often at- 
tended them, have frequently had their sight 
and taste gratified with this fruit. A number 
of the gentlemen of the Hort. Society are and 
have been, successfully cultivating them, and 
appreciate them both for open culture and 
under glass. The bunches exhibited by me 
at the Fruit Convention, some of them weigh- 
ing one pound and a half, were the product 
of open culture. 

Two years since I gave vines to some of the | 
officers of the American Institute—to Gen. 
Talmadge, the President, and others—who it | 
is likely, will soon test their value for city | 
culture. 





I have on a small plot of ground, ten or 
twelve varieties of foreign grapes—and not 
one & them bears so soon after transplanting, 
or grows so vigorously, or bears so freely as the 
Zinfindal. 

I obtained this grape formerly of Mr. W. 





this of Mr. Perkins, to supply the order. I 
have cultivated it both in and out of a grape 
house ever since. The fruit out of doors, this 
season looks the best. 

Some years ago I planted roots of it ina 
distant part of my grounds, and had to protect 
them with nets, from birds, but afterward 
built a second grape house, both to protect 
them and cultivate some other kinds with 
them. 

I have no interest to subserve in this com- 
munication, dearer to me than the cause of 
truth. 

‘‘Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sid ma- 
jor amica, veritas.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
ALFRED 8. Monson. 
New-Haven, Ct., July 23, 1850. 

P. S. [beg leave to state that I resigned 
the office of President of the New-Haven 
Horticultural Society the last spring. I do 
this through the medium of your publication, 
no notice of it having been given in any other 
paper. A. S. M. 

To Dr. Monson—Dear Sr: The Zin- 
findal grape which you gave me, answered 
your recommendations and my expectations. 
The next year after it was planted in my gar- 
den, it produced grapes which took the first 
premium at the Hort. Society’s exhibition, 
for foreign grapes cultivated in the open air. 
It was as early as the first of October, if not 
the last week in September. It was planted 
in sand dug from a cellar, manured with com- 
post made of wood ashes and peat. I think it 
more productive than any foreign grape I have 
cultivated. I have cultivated the Miller’s 
(Purple Madeira,) since the year 1799. I es- 
teem it a good grape, but less productive than 
the Z. Yours with esteem 

Evi. Ives. 
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HORTICULTURAL WHEEL-BARROW. 


BY W. R. COPPOCK, BUFFALO, 


ON horticultural subjects, I am happy to per- 
ceive a liberality of expression on all matters 
pertaining to both the theory and practice, 
not frequert with other branches of know- 
ledge. This is as it should be. Heretofore 
there may bave been some ocus-pocus—some 
great secret, known only to the trade, and by 
them carefully retained. Those times have 
passed. With the dawn of the “ Horticul- 
turist,” the science and practice has become 


‘‘ pro bono publico ;” and he who possesses a | 


a secret hastens to proclaim it, lest it may be 


anticipated, and in this wise shorn of his 


honors. Thus it is with one J shall now de- 
scribe. 

Who—that cultivates ever so small a gar- 
den,—a few, or many trees,—that grows his 
own sarse, or truck—knows not the value of 
the chamber-wash—the suds on washing 
days—and other slops, too often thrown in 
the wrong place, to produce stench and pesti- 


lence, which, otherwise applied, would pro- | 


duce luxuriance, luxury and gold? A mo- 


ment’s reflection will satisfy any understand- | 


ing mind, that the amount of fertilizing mat- 


ter thus generally lost, would be sufficient to | 


sustain the annual draft of vegetable growth 
of a tolerable sized garden; the application 
of which brings into use the horticultural 
wheel-barrow. The wheel is 28 inches in 
diameter, and 6 inches in breadth, made of 
steamed board, with cight spokes, reduced 


from the width of the felloe to 2 inches at the | 


hub—made also of inch stuff—and tired on 
either edge with common hoop iron. 

The sides (handles,) 6 feet long, and 3} 
inches wide, rounded neatly at the handles, 


are made of 1} inch stuff. These are to be | 


mortised, to receive two sliding cross bars of 


the same width and thickness, placed at the 
distance of the circumference of the barrel to 


| 


be used, and of any required length for ex- 


| pansion. The cross bars, being perforated at 
each end by half a dozen holes, are held in 
| place by moveable iron pins. The barrels, 
| to be used for depositing the slops, &c., are 
to have substantial cleets screwed upon the 
| Staves, to act as rests upon the barrow sides, 
and to be provided with a hinged lid. 

In order to load, loosen the pins of the 
cross bars, and elevate the handles, at the 
same time expanding the sides over the bar- 
rel, which, when brought down, clasps the 
barrel under the cleet, when the pins are put 
in to fit. Legs are to be put to the side in 

the usual way—but shorter, somewhat, than 
the distance from the clects downwards, 
_and without a cross bar; so that the weight 
of the barrel, when down, rests upon the 
ground. 

The advantages of this barrow are mani- 
| fold. The breadth and size of the wheel per- 
mits its use in soft soil, with far less labor 
/or injury. It can, by having a moveable 
platform,—held in place by the pins of the 
cross bars, or dowels,—be used for general 
garden purposes ; and for rolling seeds which 
have been drilled in, it is the handiest thing 
imaginable, as it can be weighted to any de- 
sirable purpose. It will, too, on a pinch, 
supply the place of a roller for a small lawn. 
This, then, is the horticultural wheel-barrow, 
which enables us to dispense, with so little 
trouble, the wash of the house to the remote 
parts of the garden, Ke. 

A suggestion, as to the nature of these 

slops, and the strength at which they may bo 
applied, may, to many readers, be necessary. 
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Chamberlye is in fact the urate of commerce, | 
and contains largely soluble, saline and earthy | 
salts; among which are urea, sulphates of | 
soda and potash, phosphate of ammonia, phos- | 
phate of soda, earthy phosphate, uric acid, | 
&e., rendering as rich and stimulating food 

for plants generally as guano. By mixing 

the soap suds, Xc., about five parts to one of 

the lye, and permitting a slight fermentation | 
to take place, it is fit to use at all times. 
When applied to trees, avoid pouring it near 


| 
| 
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the stock—according to size. Should the 
barrel prove offensive, a quart or two of char- 
coal dust thrown into it corrects it instantly, 
even at mid-summer. 

A few applications of these slops during 
the growing season to trees—forest or fruit— 


|" grapevines, vegetables or grass, has an aston- 


ishing effect in producing vigor, rapid growth, 
dark, lustrous foliage, and great fruitfulness. 


W. R. Coppock. 
Long Sight Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


———_——_ 01 


ROUGH NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT, OF NORTHFIELD, (LATE THE GROVE,) ILLINOIS. 


Tue August Horticulturist is here, and re- 
minds me that I have not sent off my contin- 
gent of unlettered thought. I had written a 
long article from texts suggested by your rich 
and varied correspondence, when the thought 
struck me that I was trenching upon ground 
already occupied, by one infinitely my supe- | 
rior in force as well as taste, tact, and “ time’ | 
for critical analysis and remark. Even his 
little personal flatteries are very sweet, and 
his hard hits quite pardonable. Next to the | 
discontinuance of the Horticulturist, I should 
regret the absence of his downright and sen- 
sible monthly comments. We cannot spare a 
soul from this field, much less you, Mr. JEr- 
FREYS. 

But this is all needful courtesy. What 
were social or literary intercourse without 
these little graces—these kindly compliments 
—a garden without flowers—a desert without 
a well. For one, I freely acknowledge that I | 
love to give and to receive a truthful compli- | 
ment. 





A timely and genial shower of praise, 


often causes a rich crop of good things from a 
doubtful mind, and a great one from a great 
but retiring soul. Long live graceful and dis- | 


interested flattery—long live Hope—for these | 


‘are the food of creative genius, and like the 


soft dews of heaven upon the thirsty plant, 
they cheer and invigorate the mind. So much 
to kindly feelings and grateful acknowledg- 
ments: now to my notes of a recent tour 
through central Illinois. 

I left Chicago on the evening of the 4th of 
July, by canal. Leta horticulturist visit our 
Lockport, and he will sce how the taste of 
the individual may become engrafted upon a 
whole community. This is a village of gar- 
dens and fruit yards; and here I may remark, 
once for all, that throughout a journey of near 
fifteen hundred miles—wherever I found or- 
chards and gardens, tasty buildings and well 
cultivated farms—ther‘e I was sure to hear of 
some person who had inoculated those around 
him, with a taste for these things. 

It was part of my business to call at every 
post-office, and I was curious to know the 
number of agricultural publications received ; 
and I was soon enabled to predict, with much 
certainty, the answer of the postmaster, as 


well as the net proceeds of his office, by ob- 
‘serving the character of the husbandry, the 


appearance of the school-houses, and especial- 
ly the horticulture of the region round about. 
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Good taste in rural matters—scientific ag- 
riculture and successful horticulture, are, 
throughout the land, commensurate with the 
dissemination of agricultural and horticultural 
publications. There may be a few exceptions 
to this rule, but the great truth cannot be de- 
nied, and needs not the proofs from my note 
book to establish its importance. 

Gentlemen, we are zot throwing away our 
efforts. We who write, as well as those who 
add example to precept, are doing much good ; 
we shall have our reward in the success which 
is following our pleasurable labor. The poor- 
ly paid publisher, and the professional editor, 
are the only ones whose reward is inadequate, 
for they must have bread as well as fame, and 
the conciousness of benefits conferred. 

We are silently, but surely operating upon 
the masses. Ours is a science that all can 
comprehend, and most may learn ; and when 
once initiated, the subject never grows old— 
the interest never flags. The love of flowers, 
of fruit trees, and delicious fruits, is a perpet- 
ual spring to the mind—a never failing source 
of enjoyment, and refining and humanizing 
employment. Who ever heard of a practical 
horticulturist afflicted with ennui? Who has 
known a genuine one that was either a bad or 
an unhappy man? Let us work on, and 
‘ hope on; there is a good time coming,” 
and with an Agricultural Bureau, which we 
shall get, friend JEFFREYS, we will organize 
societies through the whole interior of our 
land, and where we cannot persuade persons 
to subscribe for journals, or puchase books, 
because they ‘“‘are too poor,” perchance, we 
will see if we cannot induce government to do 
so, or otherwise furnish the necessary infor- 
mation—the scientific knowledge — which is 
the entering wedge to burst the bonds of igno- 
rance and prejudice, and let in the good seed 
which we scatter, soon to germinate, and sure 
to spread a halo of promise around the un- 
sightly and oft-deteriorating farm-house that 


shall cover its nakedness, as the mantle of 
spring covers the bleak prairie, and ‘“ brouse 
old forest.” 

From the commencement of the high banks, 
or ** bluffs,” on the northerly side of the 
river, below Joliet, begins one of the finest 
localities for ‘‘ THe Vine,” in northern IIli- 
nois. The southerly exposure, and the dry, rich 
soil, reaching often almost or quite to the lime 
rock, (which here crops out,) the perfect drain- 
age and other concomitants will, one day, 
make this the vineyard of the lake region. 

This is not all mere theory—there are 
grapes in many gardens, and Mr. H. L. Busu, 
of Ottawa, has now quite a vineyard in full 
bearing. The Catawba grape, which with 
me, has heretofore been rather uncertain, was 
there, finer if anything, than the Isabella. 
Mr. B. is also largely engaged in raising sweet 
potatoes for the Chicago home market, on the 
rich bottom land at the base of the bluffs. 
I saw much good taste, and many choice flow- 
ers and fine fruits, in the gardens about Otta- 
wa, especially those of Messrs. CUSHMAN and 
REDDICK. 

Near the termination of our canal, I saw 
the first peaches—not a degree south of here— 
and from this point south, I saw plenty of 
this fruit. But the plum is everywhere de- 
stroyed by the curculio. 

Above Peoria I first saw, in damp, open 
woods, in half-shaded prairies, a beautiful her- 
baceous Spirea—perhaps the lobata, about 

five feet high, with dense panicle of white 
flowers, on a rich pink, or purplish peduncle, 
very delicate and showy. 

In this region, there is, too, an abundance 
of that odd little plant, the ‘“ Dutchman’s 
pipe,’ (Aristolochia,) the trumpet creeper, 
(Tecomia radicans,) the Michigan rose, and 

| other vines and creepers of the greatest luxu- 
| riance, gracefully festooning the beautiful se- 
| cond growth of shrubs and trees, which are 
| everywhere springing up on the outskirts of 
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groves and wooded streams, as the annnal 
prairie fires are restrained in their ravages. 
Indeed, the increase of timber is most as- 
tonishing, and truly encouraging to those who 
look to our state as one day supporting a po- 
pulation as dense as that of Massachusetts. 
If JEFFRIES could now traverse our state, he 
would see the effects of a little foresight and 
care. I note that wherever there were signs 
of timber having once existed on the prairies, 
there are now fine dense groves springing up, 
some of which already afford poles for build- 


ing and fencing purposes, and in another fifteen | 


or twenty years, may be of great account to 
the prairie farms. I think that in many pla- 
ces, there is now nearly double the area co- 
vered with trees that there was fifteen years 
ago. 

And then, in the midst of our broadest 
prairies, you see large groves and long ave- 
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last soon yield abundance of fruit, as well as 
shade. I deem the native mulberry one of our 
finest trees. When planted out, the top becomes 
dense, rounded and graceful—the leaves are 
very large and rich, sometimes entire, though 
generally more or less lobed. They present 
a most striking appearance, and then the fruit 
is the earliest, except the strawberry, and has 
just sufficient tartness to redeem it from the 
insipidity of the others of this genus, and it 
is certainly very wholesome, if not so very 
palatable. 


There is one other very rich fruit tree, of 


small size, that occurs everywhere, which I 


| 


have found rather impatient of removal to a 
distance—I mean the paw-paw. But those 


living near it, can, doubtless, transplant it 





nues of the rapidly growing locust, planted | 


by our wide awake New England settlers. The 
Delavan prairie, for example, which I crossed 
when [ first visited this region, and where, if 
I remember right, we traveled twenty-four 
miles without meeting tree or shrub, is now 


them loaded with fruit. 


graced by several groves, and mile long ave- | 


nues, where most needed—along the high- 
way. 


| 


On the prairies, the yellow Rudbeckias | 


(the fulgida) are still abundant and extremely 
gay—the tall purple ones are all going out of 
bloom. 
cephalum, (Dragon head,) and the more showy 
species of Liatris, are flowers of August and 
September, and well worthy of introduction 
in the “ wild flower border.” 

The trees which I would advise my western 


| 


The rich pink spikes of the Draco- | 


friends to plant out, and which are nearly ev- | 


erywhere abundant, a degree south of here, 


are, in addition to maple and elm, the “ red | 
bud,” (Cercis canadensis,) the “ coffee tree,” | 


(Gymnocladus,) the black walnut, and butter- 
nut, and the red or black mulberry. The three 





| with safety and success. 


The orchards of central Illinois are not so 
frequently met with, as I could wish. Still, 
there are many old ones, composed principally 
of seedling apples, and peaches, and the uni- 
versal sour, hardy, morello cherry. 

The fruit crop in this region will be a large 
one. Wherever I found pear trees, I found 
I saw some quite 
forest like, in Springfield, said to be engrafted, 
though doubtful, which the owner, (Dr. Topp) 
assured me were generally great bearers. 

My friend, Epson Harkness, of Peoria 
county, has near one thousand bearing apple 
trees, and quite a number of large worked 
pears, which I shall leave him to describe— 
though I assure you, the fruit promise was 
decidedly the richest I ever saw in any coun- 
try, and his ‘ Rhenish grapes ” were in heaps 
instead of clusters. 

That the banks of the Illinois river and the 
smaller streams, especially the Kickapoo and 
Macinaw, near Peoria, are bound to be cover- 
ed with vineyards, ere ten years have passed, 
I can scarce doubt; and that ViInE GROWING 
will do more for the cause of TEMPERANCE 
than all the societies in the world, I have long 
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believed, and once had the hardihood to de- 
clare, in a long rambling essay under the title 
of ‘‘ TEMPERANCE AND THE VINE.” 
Isaac UNDERHILL, Esq., eighteen miles 
above Peoria, has five hundred acres in or- 
chard. He has in the last two years planted 
out 12,000 apples, all engrafted, and 7,000 
peach trees, of which, as I gather, about 
16,000 or 17,000 are doing well. He is, 
however, like all of us, troubled with the small 
native caterpillar, which renders orchards, and 
even wild groves and forest trees, most un- 
sightly objects. But the caterpillar may be 
destroyed, though there is another thing of 
more consequence to mention—a sort of 
“blight,” perhaps identical with ‘ pear-tree 


blight.” Here at the north, it is principally | 


confined to the quince—further south, from 


one-eighth to one half of the tops of apple 
trees are involyed—the entire new and some 
inches of the old wood, black and dead. 
People will tell you that a ‘* worm ”’ has done 
this; but I fear it is one about as tangible as 
the “‘inseets that cause cholera ”’—an undis- 
covered elemental influence. 

I did wish to say something about hedges, 
in which praise-worthy interest our own per- 
severing PROFESSOR TURNER, is doing more 
good to his kind, and more credit to his own 
great abilities, than when he was hammering 
the ‘‘ dead languages” into “ dead heads,” 
in Illinois college. But as I have sent off 
four sheets of this paper, (I never copy,) I 
may repeat what I have already said, and 
shall certainly tire you, if not your readers. 

Northfield, August 8th, 1850. 


“A FEW WORDS TO BEGINNERS.” 


BY WM. BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


I was exceedingly pleased with an article by | 


Mr. BEECHER in a late number of the Hor- 


ticulturist, entitled ““A Few Words to Be- | 


ginners,” and would recommend that it be 


read again and again by every one of your 
readers; and then let the publisher of every | 


country paper give it a conspicuous place in 


his hebdominal, and if it does not, in this | 


way, reach every family, (we do not know of 


a single family in which there is not some | 

| 
member who may profit by its contents,) let 
it be posted conspicuously in every garden, | 


at the corner of every street, where flower- 
mongers and would-be flower-growers are 


read as they run, and profit without cost. 


spond. Spring comes with its gentle gales, 
its soft showers, and warm sunbeams. Vege- 


tation awakes under its influence into life, 
and arrays the forest and the field, the hill- 
side and the meadow, in freshness and beauty 
unsurpassed. Trees of foliage of varied 
forms, and flowers of hues more various than 
their names, greet the eye, then the mind, 
and arouse the sensibilities, wherever the eye 
wanders, or the soul seeks new fountains of 


| delight, or the warmer emotions of the soul 


are awake to the noble and beautiful in na- 
ture’s workmanship. It is no wonder that in 
such a season, when inspiration is abroad in 
everything, that her soft breathings enter into 


_the soul of man, and warm it up in the ardor 
wont to pass or to congregate, that they may | 


of affection. It is no marvel that, as he sees 


' the trees and shrubs dressed in the freshness 
Mr. BEEcHER’s article is full of truths, to | 
which every observer must most heartily re- | 


of beauty, and the flowers smile forth in the 
morning light, arrayed in all the gaudy pen- 


'cilings that nature can invent, that he is 


anxious to gather all these treasures around 
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him, so that the eye may drink in their | sunny bank for safe keeping, until their bark 
charms. When the morning light rests upon | shrinks from its scorching rays; or perhaps 
them in their dewey freshness, or at eventide, | they are permitted to lic on the ground, un- 
when the toils of the day are ended, they greet | protected, through a frosty night. ‘It wont 
him with kind salutations to drive dull care | hurt them, I presume, though I’d rather they 
from his mind, and excessive anxiety from his | had been set out; but Mr. Butterfly came in, 
soul, to fit him for the repose and reviving | and in my hurry I forgot them. Te’s so very 
rest which exhausted labors actually demands. | interesting! who can wonder ?” 

We believe this love of flowers and trees, Gentle reader, we are not dealing in ro- 
and things of the natural world, to be one of | mance, for we have seen (and who that lives 
the instincts of our nature,—a principle born | in the country and raises plants for their own 
within us at our birth, and one that grows | gratification, ever willing to give duplicates 
with our growth; and if it does not gain | to those who will take care of them, has not,) 
strength with the strength of our wisdom, we 





just such operations performed. Yes, we 
are very much mistaken. Not that we would | have known those who as much depended on 
make it a ruling passion, and have the ener- | having their stock renewed each spring, as they 
gies of life devoted to them, and nothing else; | did on having “the time of singing of birds” 
for this, from the very nature of our necessi- | come round. Such never can succeed. It is 
ties, would not, in all cases, be right. It is | no wonder they do not. Their plants are 
no wonder, then, if these principles of nature | ruined before they are introduced to their 
receive a revivifying influence in that season, | grounds. And even if they were not, they 
when all around awakes from dormancy and | vould soon be after they got them there ; for 
inaction, and that the million go and witness | they are used as though they were of iron, 
the desolations that their own negligence has | jammed into the earth—perhaps very hard 
occasioned, and then go forth among the more | earth—and left to grow or die; and die they 
careful, and of course more successful, in | must—-die they will, in nine cases out of ten, 
search of something to fill wp the waste pla- | until, at last, the very grave conclusion is 
ces. This is often done with a rush. The | adopted, that “our soil is not favorable to 
fever is high; something must be done this | the growth of plants. I never could have 
year; and away they go to begin. Without | | any luck with them; and, though I admire 
knowledge or experience, they seek for varie- | them, I have given up trying to raise them 
ty. Ah! thatisit; so many kinds of roses— | — P 

native, foreign, hardy, half-hardy, tender—no | Now, to this class. “of would-be cultiva- 
matter what; such a plant from China, and | tors,’ we would recommend a careful re- 
such a one from the Cape of Good Hope. | reading of Mr. BeEcneEr’s article; and we 
They are certainly very nice. ‘ Mrs. Such- | say with him, in the first place, prepare your 
an-one raises them to perfection, and I’m | ground. In the second plaee, commence with 
sure I can. I'll try in earnest this year.” | a few plants, and let these be of hardy habits, 
A fine lot is collected; but our enthusiast | In the third place, set them in such lecalities— 
must go a little further down street, to add to | shady or exposed, warm or cool, damp or 
the aecession. ‘I'll just lay them down | dry—as their habits and constitutional cha- 
here a short time, until I return;” and the | racter requires. In setting, be careful to 
plants, poor things, with their roots just taken | give the roots an easy, natural position, with 
from the cool, moist earth, are laid upon aj a plenty of loose, friable earth to run in. 
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And, lastly, see that they are duly taken care 
of when planted ; for after cultivation im- 
proves their character as well as it does the 
crops in the fields, which no one would ex- 
pect to see flourish without continued anxious 
care. Having succeeded once, success be- 
comes more certain in the future. It is the 
progenitor of its own kind. It creates obser- 
vation, and profits by experience ; and when 
its effects are seen in cultivating hardy plants, 
aided by these, it will enable the cultivator to 
venture on new and untried experiments with 
those of more feeble habits and sensitive cha- 
racters, until accessions are made, astonish- 
ing even to the operator’s own senses. 

Have we made it a laborious and pains- 
taking operation? We admit and claim that 
it is right that it should be. Man was never 
made to be a slothful, inactive, unthinking 


lump of humanity; but by a wise provision | 
of his maker, labor of body and mind are es- | please “‘the eye, which is never tired with 
sential to the health of each; and it is by a! seeing,” and gladden the heart of man, in 
union of the efforts of the two, that he is to | their place. 


work out his own temporal happiness. The 
fiower that one’s own hand has cultivated, 










It is to be feared that few among the younger 
generation now springing up will ever attain 
to the dignity of the old forest trees. Very 
large portions of these woods are already of 
a second growth, and trees of the greatest 
size are every year becoming more rare. It 
quite often happens that you come upon old 
stumps of much larger dimensions than any 
living trees about them; some of these are 
four, and a few five feet or more in diameter. 
Occasionally, we still find a pine erect of this 
size ; one was felled the other day, which mea- 
sured five feet in diameter. There is an elm 


about a mile from the village seventeen feet in 
girth, and not long since we heard of a bass- 
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FROM MISS COOPER’S “RURAL HOURS.” 


| 


feet in girth. 
a surprising elevation for their bulk. 








wood or linden twenty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. But among the trees now standing, even 
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possesses, as well it may, peculiar beauties 
and rare fragrance. When industry and skill 
have carried that flower to the highest per- 
fection, his soul feels enlarged, and an enjoy- 
ment—such as never cheered up the soul of 
the sluggard or the heedless one—rouses him 
to new impulses and greater triumphs. Have 
you seen the sickly, feeble, straggling plant, 
with a few leaves, and those falling prema- 
turely to decay, put on the foliage of health 
and beauty, and change its rough and uncer- 
tain form for one of symmetry and elegance ? 
And know ye not that labor and skill alone 
have done it, and that all the regrets and idle 
wishes that the heart could pour out, never 
could have effected it? And is there no re- 
ward in this labor also? Yes; and it is the 
rich reward of making nature subservient to 
your wishes—of triumphing over her defor- 
mities—of introducing beauty—which will 


WILLIAM Bacon 
Richmond, August 5, 1850. 





those which are sixty or eighty feet in height, 
many are not more than four, or five, or six 
The pines, especially, reach 


As regards the ages of the larger trees, one 
frequently finds stumps about two hundred 
years old; those of three hundred are not 


_ rare, and occasionally we have seen one which 


we believed toclaim upwards of four hundred 
rings. But as a rule, the largest trees are 
singled out very early in the history of a set- 


| tlement, and many of these older stumps of 
| the largest size have now become so worn and 
| ragged, that it is seldom one can count the 
| circles accurately. 
| injured by fire immediately after the tree has 


They are often much 


been felled, and in many other instances decay 
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has been at work at the heart, and one cannot, | upon a tree as an enemy; and to judge from 
perhaps, count more than half the rings ; | appearances, one would think that something 
measuring will help, in such cases, to give | of the same spirit prevails among their de- 
some idea ; by taking fifty rings of the sound | scendants at the present hour. It is not 
part, and allowing the same distance of the | surprising, perhaps, that a man, whose chief 
decayed portion for another fifty. But this is | object in life is to make money, should turn 
by no means a sure way, since the rings vary | his timber into bank notes with all possible 
very much in the same tree, some heing so | speed ; but is is remarkable that any onc at all 
broad that they must have sensibly increased | aware of the value of wood, should act so 
the circumference of the trunk in one year, to | wastefully as most men do in this part of the 
the extent, perhaps, of an inch ; while in other | world. ‘Mature trees, young saplings, and 
parts of the same shaft you will find a dozen | last year’s seedlings, are all destroyed at one 
circles crowded into that space. In short, it blow. by the axe or by fire ; the spot where 
is seldom one has the satisfaction of meeting | they have stood is left, perhaps, for a lifetime 
with a stump in which one may count every | without any attempt at cultivation, or any en- 
ring with perfect accuracy. It is said that | deavor to foster new wood. One would think 
some of the pines on the Pacific coast, those | that by this time, when the forest has fallen 
of Oregon and California, have numbered nine | in all the valleys—when the hills are becoming 
hundred rings ; these were the noble Lambert | more bare every day—when timber and fuel 
pines of that region. Probably very few of | are rising in price, and new uses are found 
our own white pines can show more than half | for even indifferent woods—some forethought 
that number of circles. and care in this respect would be natural in 
It is often said, as an excuse for leaving | people laying claim to common sense The 
none standing, that these old trees of forest | rapid consumption of the large pine timber 
growth will not live after their companions | among us, should be enough to teach a lesson 
have been felled; they miss the protection | of prudence and economy on this subject. It 
which one gives to another, and, exposed to | has been calculated that 60,000 acres of pine 
the winds, soon fall to the ground. As a| woods are cut every year in our own State 
general rule, this may be true; but one is | alone; at this rate, it is said that in twenty 
inclined to believe that if the experiment of | years, or about 1870, these trees will have 
leaving a few more, were frequently tried, it | disappeared from our part of the country! 
would often prove successful. There is an | But unaccountable as it may appear, few 
elm of great size now standing entirely alone | American farmers are aware of the full value 
in a pretty field of the valley, its girth, its age, | and importance of wood. They seem to 
and whole appearance declaring it a chieftain forget the relative value of the forests. It has 
of the ancient race—the “ Sagamore elm,” | been reported in the State of New-York, that 
as it is called—and in spite of ‘complete ex- | the produce of tilled lands carried to tide- 
posure to the winds from all quarters of the | water by the Erie canal, in one year amounted 
heavens, it maintains its place firmly. The | to 8,17 0,000 dollars’ worth of property ; that 
trunk measures seventeen feet in circumference | of animals or farm-stock, for the same year, 
and it is thought to be a hundred feet in height ; | is given at $3,230,000; that of the forests, 
but this is only from the eye, it never having | lumber, staves, &e., at $4,770,000. Thus 
been accurately ascertained. The shaft rises | the forest yielded more than the stock, and 
perhaps fifty feet without a branch, before it | more than half as much as the farm lands; and 
divides, aecording to the usual growth of old | when the comparative expense of the two is 
forest trees. Unfortunately, grey branches | considered, their value will be brought still 
are beginning to show among its summer fo- | nearer together. Peltries were not included 
liage, and it is to be feared that it will not | in this account. Our people seldom remember 
outlast many winters more ; but if it die to- | that the forests, while they provide food and 
morrow, we shall have owed a debt of many | shelter for the wildest savage tribes, make up 
thanks to the owner of the field, for having | a large amount of the wealth of the most 
left the tree standing so long. | civilized nations. The first rude devices of 
In these times, the hewers of wood are an | the barbarian are shaped in wood, and the 
unsparing race. The first colonists looked | cedar of Lebanon ranks with the gold of Ophir 
Vot.v. 9 
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within the walls of palaces. How much do 
we not ourselves owe to the forests as regards 
our daily wants! Our fields are divided by 
wooden fences; wooden bridges cross our 
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| 
| 


rivers ; our village streets and highways are | 


being paved with wood; the engines that carry 
us on our way by land and by water, are fed 
with wood ; the rural dwellings without and 
within, their walls, their floors, stairways, and 
roofs, are almost wholly of wood; and in this 


neighborhood the fires that burn on our house- | 


hold hearth are entirely the gift of the living | 
forest. 

But independently of their market price in 
dollars and cents, the trees have other values ; 
they are connected in many ways with the 
civilization of a country; they have their im- 
portance in an intellectual and in a moral sense. 


in a new country—when shelter and food have 
been provided—people begin to collect the 
conveniences and pleasures of a permanent 
heme about their dwellings, and then the 
farmer generally sets out a few trees before 
his door. This is very desirable, but it is 
only the first step in the track; something 
more is needed; the preservation of fine trees, 

already standing, marks a further progress, 
and this point we have not reached. 


saplings before our door, because our neighbor 
on the left did so last year; nor cut down a 
whole wood within a stone’s throw of our 
dwelling, to pay for a Brussels carpet from 
the same piece as our neighbors’s on the right ; 


_no, we shall not care a stiver for mere show 


and parade, in any shape whatever, but we 
shall look to the general properties and fitness 


_ of things, whether our neighbors to the right 
_ or the left do so or not. 


| 


| 


How easy it would be to improve most of 
the farms in the country by a little attention 


| to the woods and trees, improving their ap- 


| 


| 


pearance, and adding to their market value at 


the sume time! Thinning woods and not 


blasting them ; clearing only such ground as 


|is marked for immediate tillage ; preserving 
| the wood on the hill-tops and rough side hills ; 
After the first rude stage of progress is past | 


encouraging a coppice on this or that knoll; 
permitting bushes and young trees to grow at 
will along the brooks and water-courses ; 
sowing, if need be, a grove on the bank of 
the pool, such as are found on many of our 
farms, sparing an elm or two about the spring; 
with a willow also to overhang the well; 
planting one or two chestnuts, or oaks, or 
beeches, near the gates or bars ; leaving a few 


_ others scattered about every field to shade the 


It fre- | 


quently happens that the same man who yes- | 
terday planted some half dozen branchless | 


saplings before his door, will to-day cut down 


house, an object which was in itself a hundred 
fold more beautiful than any other in his pos- 
session. In very truth, a fine tree near a house 
is a much greater embellishment than the 


thickest coat of paint that could be put on its | 


walls, or a whole row of wooden columns to 
adorn its front; nay, a large shady tree ina 
door-yard is much more desirable than the 


cattle in summer, as is frequently done, and 
setting out others in groups, or singly, to 
shade the house—how little would be the labor 


' Or expense required to accomplish all this, and 
a noble elm, or oak, only a few rods from his | 


| 


most expensive mahogany and velvet sofa in | 


the parlor. Unhappily, our people generally 
do not see things in this light. But time is a 
very essential element, absolutely indispensable 
indeed, in true civilization ; and in the course 


of years we shall, it is to be hoped, learn fur- | 


ther lessons of this kind. Closer observation 
will reveal to us the beauty and excellence of 
simplicity, a quality as yet too little valued or 
understood in this country. And when we 
have made this further progress, then we shall 
take better care of our trees. We shall not 
be satisficd with setting out a dozen naked 





how desirable would be the result! Assuredly, 
the pleasing character thus given to a farm 
and a neighborhood, is far from being beneath 
the consideration of a sensible man. 

But there is also another view of the subject. 
A careless indifference to any good gift of our 
gracious Maker shows a want of thankfulness, 
as any abuse or waste betrays a reckless spirit 
of evil. It is, indeed, strange that one claiming 
to be a rational creature should not be tho- 
roughly ashamed of the spirit of destruc- 
tiveness, since the principle itself is clearly 
an evil one. Let us remember that it is the 
Supreme Being who is the Creator, and in how 
many ways do we see his gracious providence, 
his Almighty economy, deigning to work pro- 
gressive renovation in the humblest objects, 
when their old forms have become exhausted 
by time! There is also something in the care 
of trees which rises above the common labors 
of husbandry, and speaks of a generous mind. 
We expect to wear the fleece from our flocks, 
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to drink the milk of our herds, to feed upon | there to rot, by some man claiming, no doabt, 
the fruits of our fields; but in planting a young | to be a civilized being. The man who could 
wood, in preserving a fine grove, a noble tree, | do such an act would have been worthy to 
we look beyond ourselves to the band of | make one of the horde of Attila, barbarians i 
houschold friends, to our neighbors—aye, to | who delighted to level to the ground every ie 
the passing wayfarer and stranger who will | object over which their own horses could not 
share with us the pleasure they give, and it | leap. 
becomes a grateful reflection that long after | Opposed to thisis an instance less striking, but 
we are gone, those trees will continue good | more pleasing, and happily much nearer to our 
to our fellow creatures for more years, per- | own neighborhood. Upon the banks of the 
haps, than we can tell. | Susquehannah, not far from the little village 
Quite recently, two instances of an opposite | of Bainbridge, the traveller, as he follows the 
character connected with this subject, have ac- | road, observes a very fine tree before him, 
cidentally fallen under our notice. Ata par- | and as he approaches he will find it to be a 
ticular point in the wilds of Oregon, near the | luxuriant elm, standing actually in the midst 
banks of the Columbia River, there stood a | of the highway ; : its branches completely 
single tree of great size, one of the majestic | cover the broad track, sweeping over the 
pines of that region, and long known as a land- | fences on either side. The tree stands in the 
mark to the hunters and emigrants passing | very position where a thorough-going utilitari- 
over those solitary wastes. One of the ex- | an would quarrel with it, for the road is tarned 
peditions sent ont to explore that country by | a little out of its true course to sweep round 
the government, arriving near the point, were | the trunk ; but in the opinion of most people, 
onthe watch for that pine to guide their course; | it is not only a very beautiful object in itself, 
they looked for it some time, but in vain; at | but highly creditable to the neighborhood ; 
length, reaching the spot where they supposed | | for, not only has it been left standing in its 
it ought to have stood—a way-mark in | singular position, but as far as we could sce, 
the wilderness—they found the tree lying | there was not a single mark of abuse upon its 
on the earth. It had been felled, and left | trunk or branches. 
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| In the absence of Mr. Downina, the pub- | class in the country; and the author of 4 
lisher of the Horticulturist deems it not im- beautiful work entitled “ Designs for Cottage 
proper to transfer to its pages, from Messrs. | Residences,” and of a Treatise on Landscape 
i gy A Gardening, as well as other valuable books. 
Willis & Morris’ Home Journal, the following The subject of architecture in the country 
notice of Mr. D’s. new work. | | had attracted very little attention, until about 
He is a fortunate man who, on entering this | the time when Mr. Downing made his appear- 
world, finds the place manifestly designed for | ance. The new had by no means worn off of 
him by Providence ; and thrice happy is he | the new world. The clearings had been made 
who, in his own day and generation, is recog- | —the first struggle with mother earth for 
nized as the person for whom the vacant niche | food had been successfully accomplished—the 
was waiting. | log cabin era had nearly passed by—aid peo- 
Mr. Down1Na, of Newburgh, on the Hud- ple i in the settlements and villages had fairly 
son, is an illustration of this idea. He is the | entered upon a style of architecture which 
author of a work bearing the above tith——an | might well be termed the barn style—the 
octavo volume of some five hundred pages, | main features of which seemed to be square- 
just published, in this city, by Appleton & | ness, hugeness, and most wn-fig-leared naked- 
Jo. He is the well known editor of the Hor- | ness of all external decoration. The back- 
tzcultwrist, the very best publication of its | woodsman’s first love—a clearing—was the 
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foreground and background of the scene. 
This, however, was only a step in a transition 
to a better state of things. The desolation 
wrought by the first settlers upon the grand 
old forests was felt as almost a sacrilege, when 
once accomplished, and to their children came 
gentler feelings, prompting them to restore, 
in the more delicate and graceful forms of ar- 
tificial groves and lawns, the beauty they had 
lost. And soon, also, the feeling came, that 
something more than the shelter whic h the 
caves and hollow trees afford to brutes, should 
be found in the homes of their wives and chil- 
dren; that there was, indeed, a harmony 
between loveliness of form and character, and 
a purifying influence in the presence of the 
beautiful creations of Art, as well of Nature, 
akin to the worship of the Most High. The 
splendid works of ancient art—the temples 


of the o/d world—were not unknown to the | the very things they so much wanted to know. 


possessors of the mew; but hundreds of splen- 


who encourages 
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Having, in a very few years, knocked their 
heads and elbows sufficiently against project- 
ing corners and the sloping roofs of attics, to 
become painfully conscious that the ‘ human 
form divine” does not fit comfortably into 
acute angles, our good people were just con- 
vinced that they had made one more mistake. 
And while they thus stand doubting, con- 
scious of their own inability to supply the 
want so universally felt—knowing just enough 
of architecture to detect blunders and bad 
taste everywhere, and ready, gladly, to ac- 
knowledge a master—they suddenly find by 
their sidea plain, unaffected, earnest man, 
who chimes in, at once, with their feelings, 
who understands precisely their difficulties, 
their enthusiasm for the 


| works of nature, and the ideal of art, of which 


they had begun to be somewhat ashamed, and 
of Greece and Rome—the Baronial castles | 


did failures had demonstrated how utterly un- | 
suited to their wants and condition were such | 


models, in unskilful hands. 
necessity of being rid of the chilling, eom- 
fortless, ungainly dwellings, which satisfied 
neither the physical wants nor the demands 
of good taste, soon induced a change in rural 
architecture, almost magical. In this, as in 
all other matters in America, there was no 
half way. There must be a full vibration of 
the pendulum. Suddenly, on all sides, sprung 
up cottages. 


The absolute | 


quietly points out, ina plain, practical way, 


Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture ”” 
is a splendid work of genius; but its author 
must wait more than one generation to see it 
fully appreciated. You might as well substi- 
tute a volume of Emerson’s Transcendental 
Philosophy for the multiplication table, for 
the use of the youngest class m eiphering ina 
town school, as Mr. Ruskin’s book for the 


simple, practical work before us, for the use 


Families from the cities, accus- | 


tomed to spacious and luxurious apartments, | 
must retire to the country in summer, and | 
spend their dog-days in what our author has | 


aptly termed cocked-hat cottages—little three | 


cornered affairs, of about the size of band- 


boxes, all gables, and fringes, and spires ; and | 


whole Melroses oid Sweet Auburns of Gre- 
cian and Gothic playthings, looking, as Dick- 


| strictly scientific. 


j 
} 


ens well said, like children’s toys, just finished | 


and set out to dry, became visible at one shake 
of the kaleidoscope. Downing’s ‘ Cottage 
Residences,” 
bringing about the sudden change referred to, 
and it was a vast improvement on what had 
preceded. 
everywhere, and generally improved till they 


were ruined ; for there was a gimp-trimming | 


mania pervading everything, at the time— 


His cottage designs were adopted | 


of our good citizens. The question put by the 
mathematician to the sculptor, in regard to 
the beautiful creations of his art—‘ What do 
they go to show ?’’—will be likely to be often 
asked in reference to the Seven Lamps ; while 
Mr. Downing’s treatise, with no flaming title, 
will shed quite as much light on its subject, 
as the newly opened eyes of this generation 
are able to bear. 

The present work does not profess to be 
Like all Mr. Downing’s 
writings, it is characterized by a wonderful 
combination of plain common sense with great 
enthusiasm, and a thorough appreciation of 


the beautiful in nature, art and science. He 


doubtless, had some share in | 


| 
| 
| 


| ness of things. 


| ignorance,” 


seems to have a peculiar conception of the fit- 
The cockneyism that builds 
a ‘four story brick’ in the country, and fur- 
nishes it in the style of Broadway or Beacon 
street, hides its diminished head beneath the 
scrutiny of his practiced eye. ‘* The sin of 
manifested so often by erecting 


warring against the simplicity of nature and | for a vanel dwelling a classic Temple of Mi- 
‘'nerva, twenty feet square, and two-thirds of 


refined taste, 














that portico, he “ winks at,” to be sure; but 
it is with a very knowing wink, with one eye 
only ! 

With afew sensible suggestions, he relieves 
the country greenhorn from the embarrassing 


able, to furnish his house like the mansion of 
his city friend, and puts our wives in excellent 
spirits, by showing them drawings of furni- 
ture appropriate for their best apartments, at 
a moderate cost. 
how much more graceful and homelike our 
houses will seem, ornamented with a few pic- 
tures, or fine engravings, or pieces of statuary, 

instead of costly inirrors and gilded cornices 

and giving us, in passing, a glimpse of its pro- 
per surroundings of lawns, spotted, here and 
there, with groups of trees and shrubbery, 
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) pected to make, and very likely makes you 


forget that you are under any obligations 
whatever, to him. And in matters of taste, 
he is usually so obviously correct, that you 


| are half inclined to believe that the same ideas 
idea that he is obliged, in order to be respecte | 


he suggests would have occurred to you, 
without his assistance. In short, the present 
volume answers precisely the wants of the 


| times, 


Then he makes us perceive | 


leaves us with the consoling impression that — 


our means, which were sadly deficient for the 
prevailing mode, are ample for the gratifica- 
tion of true taste. 

And so, one soon gets on a very agreeable 
intimacy with our author. He is not a man 


to quarrel with, for he lays down no inflexi-— 


ble rules. True, he gives you the best plans 
for all sorts of convenient buildings ; but then 
he modestly suggests that your peculiar wants 
may require modifications, which you are ex- 


The elegant introductory essay upon the 
Beautiful, the True and the Useful in Archi- 
tecture, may be commended to the attention 
of refined and cultivated minds, for its litera- 
ry merit alone, had it no other; while the 
‘‘ word fitly spoken,”’ upon the various points 
of art, science, taste, as well as domestic eco- 
nomy, involved in its subject, renders th: 
work invaluable to all engaged in building. 
Mr. Downing is, emphatically, as a friend of 
ours says, to express his highest approbation 
of another, one of us—a man to whom his 
countrymen owe much, and to whom they feel 
happy to acknowledge their obligations. 

His writings should be read, not only by 
all who are building, but by all who live in 
houses. May he be long spared to “sit under 
his own vine and fig tree, with none to molest 
him or make him afraid.” 


N. H. 


—---- — ——-- -#eee54  ——————— 





IMPROVEMENT IN BoTANICAL NOMENCLATURE. 
—When we drew attention, a few weeks since, to 
the state of botanical nomenclature, we suggested | 
that our readers should favor us with their opi- 
nions upon the propriety of making some changes 


in it. We did so, not from entertaining the least 
doubt as to what the right course is, but for the 
sake of eliciting such expressions of opinion as 


| 


culiar to it. 


would put us in possession of the views of those | 


who are alone interested in the question. 
as mere technical science is concerned, the lan- 
guage of botany is good enough; for botanists un- 
derstand it. The real question at issue is, whe- 
ther it is adapted to familiar use? and, if not, 


whether it cannot be so adapted without any violent | 
iaterference with usage or scientific convenience? , other branches of natural history may be made « 


So far | 


Very few men are or can be professed botanists ; 
multitudes wish for such an acquaintance with 
botany as an important and highly interesting 
branch of science demands of the well informed ; 
and there is a very large class of persons whos« 
pursuits compel them to talk in the language pe- 
But this language is entirely foreign 
to English ears and English taste—uncouth, in- 
elegant, and even barbarous. To remedy this. 
and to place it in such a condition that it may be 


| an object of attraction to the educated multitude 
as well as to a few studious philosophers, has fo 
_many years been the aim of ourselves and others 
| Nor has our motive been even limited thus na: 


rowly; on the contrary, we believe that it an: 
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valuable part of a villager’s education; but, if that 
is to happen, natural history must wear an Eng- 
lish dress. If it be of no importance to any one 
beyond the unlearned that plants should have 
English names, it is to THEM; and for them, at 
Jeast, the battle is worth fighting. 

Some perception of this necessity has evidently 
been felt, though unconsciously, even by those 
among whom are to be found the most uncom. 
promising opponents of an English terminology. 
Dicotyledones, Exogene, Cryptogama, have al- 
ready settled down as Dicotyledons, Exogens, and 
Cryptogams; just as Mollusca, Pachydermata, 
and Mammalia have become Mollusks, Pachy- 
derms, and Mammals. Men now talk of Conifers 
instead of Conifere, and of Orchids instead of 
Orchidaceae or Orchidee. It is clear, therefore, 
that the current of opinion is setting steadily in a 
better direction; and there is no reason why it 
should move so slowly. 

The view of this question taken by ‘* Nomen- 
clator,” will probably prove to be the most gene- 
rally acceptable. In the main he agrees with | 
ourselves; but he pushes his fear of “translated | 
names much further. Conceding, as we fully do, | 
that to translate into English the technical names | 
of genera is upon the whole inexpedient as a rule, 
and to be avoided where possible, we cannot ad. 
mit that the objection to it rests upon any other | 
ground than that of inconvenience. English com. | 
pound names are as fit for scientific purposes as 
Greek and Latin ones; but they cannot form part | 
of that universal language which the convenience 
of science requires ; and therefore they are tnad- | 
missible when foreigners have to be communicated | 
with; and moreover, as we have already stated, 
they entail upon men of science the necessity of 
remembering two names instead of one, which is | 
inconvenient when some hundred thousand such | 
names have to be recollected. These are weighty | 
reasons, and we admit their force: but we recog- 
nise no other reason, ‘ Nomenclator’s” transla. | 
tion of MoTH-FACE is surely as agreeable a name | 
as Phalenopsis ; although MorHorcuts would | 
have been better; and we see little force in Mr. 
Owen’s objections, if resting upon no_ better | 
ground than a bungling mis-translation of Den- | 
drodus into SHRUB-TootH. We may laugh at | 
the absurdity, just as we should at translating 
Oncidium cecum into Burnp-Hookey, as a face- 
tious friend suggests; but such follies can form no | 
part of a serious argument. We repeat, then, | 
that we give up the translation of scientific pro- | 
per names, because of the inconvenience, and for 
no other reason. 

That is, however, no reason why we shou!d not | 
employ pure English names wherever we can | 
without incurring that inconvenience; and we 
decline te acknowledge the propriety of calling a 
Quercus or a Fagus by any other name than 
those of Oak and Beech. Bellis must be Daisy. 
Delphinium Larkspur, Aconitum Monkshood, | 





Ranunculus Crowfoot, Juglans Walnnt, Caryoe 
Hickory, and Taraxacum Dandelion, as long as 
the English tongue endures; and foreigners must 
learn the meaning of such words just as they learn 
the meaning of other words. It is quite as rea- 
sonable for us to say to a foreigner, ‘‘ you, for our 
convenience, must learn that Willow is the Eng- 
lish for Salix,” as for him to say that we must 
know Saliz to be the Latin of Willow for his 
convenience. And since Prof. Owen’s authority 
has been introduced into the question, we must 
add that we claim him for a good witness on our 
own side. Let any one turn over the pages of 
his beautiful work on fossil reptiles, and see how 
sedulously he shuns the hard words of technical 
science wherever he can. He talks of the Gavial, 
the African Constrictor, Tiger-boa, Sea-snake, 
and common Snake, and not of Gavialis Dixoni, 
Python regius, Python tigris, Hydrophis bi- 
color, or Coluber natrizx. Every one must, we 


| think, desire that he had carried this further— 
| substituting snakestone for ophiolite, and so on. 


We remark that one of our correspondents is 
alarmed lest his Crocuses should degenerate into 
Crokes, and therefore he would compel people to 
go on for ever breaking their teeth against the 


angles of our Graco-Latin compounds. But his 


| fears are groundless; Crocus is a name not likely 


| to be disturbed; and if it were, the ehange would 


not be more disastrous than that of Hyacinthuses 
into Hyaeinths. In spite therefore of this warn- 
ing, we venture to recommend that on all possi- 
ble oeeasions the technical proper names of sci- 
ence be adapted to our own tongue, where fami- 


liar names do not exist. It will be found an im- 
| portant means of diffusing a taste for natural his- 
tory, and need not shock the sensibilities of the 


most tight-laced stickier for scientific formalism. 
Calycanths are as good as Calycanthuses, Hya- 
cinths as Hyacinthuses, Perymenes as Perymen- 
iums, and Glossocards as Giossocardias. 

But while we recommend the abandonment of 
translations of technical proper names, we must 
insist upon what is the greatest point of all, the 
| translation, wherever possible, of the adjectives 
used in the binomial} system, and of all aejective 
terms whatsoever, for which English equivalents 


can be found. This is however opening a new 
_and perfectly distinct question, for which we must 
_ crave a second hearing. Prof. Lindley in Gard. 


Chronicle. weus 

Lonpon Hort. Society’s Exnisition.—Thio 
most brilliant season in the annals of English hor- 
ticulture was brought to a close the 13th of July 
by the third exhibition in the garden of the horti- 
cultural society, on which occasion there was such 
an assemblage of beautiful plants as no man ever 


| saw before in the month of July. The last exhi- 


bition in the season has always s hitherto been found 
much inferior to its predecessors ; plants get out 


| of condition; the races which decorate May and 


June fade and perish in July; gardeners have 
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less leisure, and zeal begins to flag. This must 


} 


have been severely felt elsewhere, if we are to | 


judge from the complaints that have reached us 
of shabbily filled tables, and poor uninteresting 
specimens. It was not however so at Chiswick, 
for which it is evident that gardeners had re- 
served with care what they wisely withheld from 
other places. We say wisely, because a jadicious 


Of the newer plants the most remarkable was’ 
the Willow-leaved Ixora (1. salicifolia) from 
Messrs. Veitch, a charming stove plant with rich 
orange-coloured flowers. Less new and far infe 


| rior in colour, but most remarkable for the fantas- 
| tic form of its flower, was the arched Lesche. 


man will always prefer to submit his produce to | 
the inspection of those who can best appreciate | 


its merits—and reward it. We suspect it has 
been discovered that the favorable opinion of the 
residents in the rich quarters of the West of Lon- 
don is of infinitely more conseyuence to gardeners 
than that of the respectable inhabitants of the 
northern and eastern suburbs. 

The skill exhibited in cultivating was in many 
respects highly instructive. We would particu- 
larly refer to some Cape Heaths (£. metuleflora 
bicolor aud Parmentieri rosea.) from Mr. Epps, 


naultia (LZ. arcuata) from Lord Kilmorey’s gar- 
den. A large plant of the Emperor Francis’ 
Echites (E. Franciscea) from Mr. Colyer’s col- 
lection, showed that no gardening skill can make 
an ugly plant handsome. 

The fruit was abundant, and in many cases very 
tine; but the unripe state of some of the grapes 


enabled inferior specimens te beat them. The 


most remarkable exhibition among this kind of 
fruit was a bunch of Black Hamburgh grapes, 


perfectly coloured, from Mr. Wilmot, of Isle- 


| 


in which the effect of the unconfined air upon | 


colour was most conspicnous. 
with other specimens, the tints bore the same re- 
lation to each other as those of a sailor, fresh 


When compared | 


from a cruise. and a Manchester weaver, just re- | 


leased trom the factory. Nothing could more 
conclusively contirm what we have so often in- 
sisted upon, that the greatest health attainable in 


| 


ple ints is to be secured by the freest exposure to 


air. Colouris only a sign of health. Ill coloured 


flowers and fruit never come from plants in per- | 


fect condition. 
doubt the cause of the paleness of the fine Tur- 
merics (Curcuma cordata and Roscoeana,) from 
Syon, in which the intense violet and scarlet co- 
lours natural to the flower leaves were scarcely 
observable. 

A few novelties among Orchids mingled with 
crowds of well known favorites. Mrs. Lawrence 
produced the curved Angree (Angrecum arcua- 
tum,) from the Cape of Good Hope, and a pale 
variety of the Insleay Odontoglot (Odontoglos- 
sum Insleayi* ,) from which the brilliant colour of 
the spots was almost discharged, There was also 
anew Acinete, very near Barker’s, from Mr. Skin- 
ner, and a white Moss Cattleya from Mr. Ivison. 

Among other races, the Victoria Water Lily, 
from Syon, in the form of a beautiful flower, and 
two magnificent leaves. each five feet ten inches 
in diameter, was pre-eminent. The Java and 
saffron-coloured Ixoras (J. javanica and crocata) 
from Mrs. Lawrence were among the most bril- 
liant bushes. <A plant of the showy Medinil (M. 
speciosa) from Mr. Farmer’s gardener, was ri- 
pening its beautiful fruit, a result which Mr. Car- 
son has we believe been the first to obtain. The 
elegant Pleroma, with its broad round flowers of 
Tyrian purple, was produced by Mr. Green, in 
proof that some at least of the Melastomads will 
retain their splendid petals long enough to render 
them objects of much value. 

* This is no doubt an Odontoglot, and not an Oacid. 


The want of ample air was no | 


their origin from this circumstance. 


worth, which formed part of a crop now ripe 
upon vines that were loaded with ripe fruit last 
February! 

The beauty of the grounds of Chiswick-house, 
thrown open to the meeting by the noble Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society, and a delicious 
day, enabled 7970 visitors to pass an afternoon in 
great enjoyment. Jd. 


THE PoTAToE Disrase. —It is a very general 
opinion amongst those who have paid most atten- 
tion to the potato disease, both in this country and 
on the continent, that two distinct diseases have 
often co-existed in the same plant or tuber, and 
doubtless many of the conflicting statements which 
have been put forth on the subject have derived 
Some, for 
instance, have asserted positively that the disease 
always commenced in the leaves; others, as un- 
doubtingly, that the underground portion of the 
stem was the first to be attacked. Both opi- 
nions were probably right, but a diflerent disease 
was the subject under investigation. We believe 
that during the last week a case has oecurred to 
us illustrative of this subject. 

Without making any assertion as to the origin 
of these affections, it may be assumed as a pretty 
well established fact, that the two diseases in 
question are characterised during some period of 
their development by the presence of a peculiar 
parasitic fungus, the trae potato murrain by Bo- 
trytis infestans, and the other form of decay by 
Fusarium Solani; and it was stated by Mr. Berke- 
ley, in his memoir on the potato maurrain in the 
‘* Journal of the Horticultural Society.’’ that he 
believed that a little mould, figured under the 
name of Dactylium tenuissimum, was the young 
state of the Fusarium, the Dactylium being ve 
generally present in the same tuft with the Fu- 
sarium, both in British and foreign specimens, and 
the one, notwithstanding the great difference be- 
tween extreme forms, running by imperceptible 
gradation into the other. ‘The moisture of the 
last few days has favored the development of 
moulds in a very marked degree, and every plant 
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of ash-topped potatoes in our garden exhibits une- 
quivocal marks of disease in every case accom- 
panied by the little Dactylium. The portion of 
the stem near the tubers is blotched with brown 
spots, which enter deeply into the substance, so 
that not above half the cells are in a condition to 


carry on thecirculation. These spots soon spread 


to the strings, which are already greatly injured, | 


and from thence to the surface of the tubers, 
which are brown and discoloured, though the de- 
cay is at present merely superticial. Upon the 
spots, whether on the tubers 8, strings, or base of 


the stem, the delicate white mould is distinctly 


old sets. 
It is to be observed that the affection is entirely 
distinct in appearance from that of the genuine 


at once be pronounced to be so by any of our pea- 


sants. We cannot state positively that this is the | 


commencement of the second form of potato dis- 
ease to which we have alluded, as our observa- 
tions have not been carried out to the full devel- 
opment of the affection; all that we assert is, that 
a malady, distinct from the potato murrain, does 
exist amongst potatoes, and evidently one of a se- 
rious nature, as every malady must ‘be which de- 


stroys the tissues on which the perfect develop. | 


ment of the plant and tuber mutually depends, 
and that this disease commences not in the leaves 
but in the lowest part of the stem. Some months 
may pass before the affection runs through its 


course, but we shall watch its progress with in- | 
terest, in the hope of gaining some positive infor- | 


Gerd. Chronicle. 


mation on the subject. 


of the Rev. William Kirby, M.A., Rector of Bar- 


ham, Suffolk, at that place, where he had resided | 


68 years, on Thursday, July 4, in the 91st year 

of his age. 
Mr. Kirby j 

moiogical Society of London, president of the Ips- 


wich Museum, and Fellow of the Royal, Linnaean, | 
Zoological, and Geological Societies, besides being | 
honorary member of several foreign societies, and | i 
has left behind him an imperishable name as one | 
of the first entomologists of this or anyage. This | 


title he would have assured to himself had he 
written no other work than his ‘* Monographia 
Apum Angliz,” published in 1801, in two vol- 
umes, 8vo.,in which, from materials almost whol- 


ly collected by himself, and the plates of which | 


were mostly etched by his own hand (having 
taken lessons in the art for this express purpose, ) 
he described upwards of 200 of the wild bees of 
this country, with a largeness and correctness of 
view as to their family (or as they are now con- 
sidered, generic) divisions, that excited the warm- 


est admiration of British and foreign entomolo- | 


gists. But when to this great work we add his | 
other entomological labors — bis numerous and | 


yas honorary president of the Ento- | 


valuable papers in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Lin- 
| nean Society ;” the ‘ Introduction to Entomolo- 
| gy,’”’ written in conjunction with Mr. Spence; the 
entomological portion of his Bridgewater Trea- 
tise *‘ On the History, Habits, and Instincts of 
Animals ;” and his deseription (occupying a quarto 
| volume,) of the Insects of the ‘‘ Fauna Borealis 
Americana” of Sir John Richardson; it will be 
evident how largely and successfully he has con- 
tributed to the extension of his favorite scie nee; 
and all this without encroaching in the siahent 
degree on his professional or social duties, for, 


| while ranking so high as an entomologist, he was 
visible, and the same mould is also present on the | 


during his long life a most exemplary and active 


clergyman, beloved by his parishioners of all 


ranks, and one of the warmest of friends, and 


most simple minded, kind hearted, and pious of 
potato murrain in its earliest stages, and would 


men. Ib. cece 
NAMEs oF FLants.—The importance of having 
all plants, including fruit trees, properly named, 


even in small gardens, cannot be too clearly point- 


ed out. A plant may have beautiful foliage and 


flowers, but without a name it yields compara- 


tively little interest. Every plant has a history 
of its own, and the first step towards obtaining a 
knowledge of that history is its name; the next 
its native country and year of introduction into 
our gardens. A “garden of plants without names 
is like a library of books without their exterior 
superscriptions. Numbers are only useful to nur- 
serymen. All garden plants should be properly 
named. The season of propagation is chiefly 
when plants are out of bloom, and the want of 
diligent care in retaining their names too fre- 


quently leads to a confused nomenclature. The 


_ Vast numbers of new plants which are being con- 
OsirvuaRY.—We regret to announce the death | 


tinually introduced, as well as the host of garden 
Varieties every year brought under the amateur’s 
notice, is quite perplexing to him, unless constant 
attention to correct labelling is observed. Then 

again, with regard to fruits, how much uncer. 
tainty would be removed by keeping labels of a 
permanent kind to every tree. Small gardens can- 
not, or ought not, to find room for indifferent 
kinds of fruits, or uncertain bearers, hence the 
importance and the advantage of knowing every 
kind we cultivate. How much trouble is thereb 

avoided ! for it frequently happens that the diffi. 
culty and expense of obtaining the name of a sin- 
gle fruit are much greater than the attention ne- 


| cessary in keeping the names to the small collec. 


tion which the limited space of a suburban garden 
admits. 

With respect to the particular kind of label 
which it is most desirable to employ, there is a 
good deal of uncertainty. Some persons prefer 
some of the new kinds now in existence, while 
others adhere to the old wooden label, which, after 
all, has not yet been very s satisfactorily superse- 
ded; whatever kind of material is employ ed, how- 
ever, the names should be accurately and distinctly 
written, Ib. 
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Vitra AND Susvursan GArpeN1Ixe.—The ob. 


ject to be kept in view in arranging and planting | 
a small garden is unquestionably variety. At- 


tempting too much in any one particular branch | 


leaves others either neglected or curtailed. It is 
true that every one has his own peculiar tastes 
and prejudices, and these necessarily interfere 
with the proper arrangement and division of the 
different parts of a garden; but it must be al- 


} 
| 
| 


lowed that variety is the soul of gardening, and | 
not less so in small than in large places. The | 
peculiar taste of the proprietor should therefore, | 


in some measure, be rendered subservient to the 


are to reap from a proper distribution of subjects. 
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form to train to, so as to get them large, say from 
eighteen to twenty-four inehes in diameter, and 
one mass of bloom; the difficulty consisting in the 
facts, that the plats root so much at the bottom 
of the pot, with very few roots at the sides, and 
show bloom in the earliest stages, when the plants 
are extremely small, and when the bloom buds 
are pinched off again forming them, instead of 
growth and wood.” As it has been deemed ne- 
cessary that something more than a passing no- 
tice to these matters in the correspondent’s col- 
ump should be given, I shall be happy to render 


any little assistance in my power, merely pre- 
amount of pleasuse which his family and friends | 


When in flower a garden of roses alone is admit- | 


ted to be beautiful. Few will be found to detract 
from the loveliness of the rose, but it would indeed 


be a morbid taste that could see no beauty in the | 


rest of the vegetable kingdom. I apprehend, 
therefore, that the majority of those who delight 
in gardens—and who does not ?—would prefer a 
continued succession [ bloom in all seasons, so 
as to keep the eye always delighted, and the mind 
ever gratified. 
then must be to 


consider well every step he 


mising that as there are now many beautiful va- 
rieties which I have not yet grown, the state- 
ments I may make will be freely open to emenda- 
tions from those coadjutors and friends who may 
have had more kinds under their direct cultiva- 
tion. I shall endeavor to meet the case, by 
making the inquiries the ground work of my re- 
marks; and 

First. The time in which to take off and insert 


_ the cuttings.—This may be effected at any period. 


The ni i of the villa gardener | 


takes; and every plant he commits to the soil | 


should have been previously well weighed, and 
every point relating to its ultimate growth and 
etlect maturely considered. The amateur is too 
apt to plant without forethought, and many of the 
objects he has looked forward to admire, are 
killed or smothered by others of more rapid and 
luxuriant growth. He should therefore know 
something of the dimensions plants are likely to 
attain. His little space requires great economy 
in the distribution of the subjects he cultivates, 
and much judgment in the selection of them; and 
therefore, instead of attempting to produce quan- 
tities of one kind of plant, to the exclusion of 
others, it would be wise and more 
limit the numbers of any particular kind, and there- 
by afford space for greater variety. He ought 
especially to avoid the too abundant introduction 
of rude growing plants; but, on the other hand, 
he need not confine himself to too small plants; 


these would produce a monotonous effect. A | 


of failures and disappointments. 


A cutting of a ten-shilling geranium plant is not 
to be slighted at any time; autumn and spring 

however, are the best periods for striking these 
fancy geraniums, and so far as present and ulti. 
mate success are concerned, the spring is better 
than the autumn; not but fine plants may be pro- 
duced from autumn-struck plants, as from some 
of the free growing kinds we have had plants as 
large as that desired by our correspondent in the 
following summer; but then there is greater risk 
The reason of 
this is owing to the difference in habit of these 
plants when contrasted with the other. favorite, 
but more succulent-stemmed geraniums. In the 


case of the latter, it is requisite, both for the en- 
| suring of the breaking of the old plant when cut 


| down, and 
satisfactory to 


knowledge of the size which plants are likely to | 


attain, together with the hints I have thrown out, 
may enable him to distribute his subjects so as to 
economise his ground, and, consequently, to pro- 
duce a greater variety on the same space. Jb. 


Fancy Geraniums.—A correspondent (7. W’. 


T.) inquires how he is to grow these beautiful and | 


interesting plants, ‘ 
ria, Ibrahum Pacha, Statueski, Reine de Fran- 
cais, Bouquet tout fait, &e.,; the time for in- 
serting the cuttings; the soil; the temperature, 
top and bottom (if requisite ;) if to be eut down 
as other geraniums in the autumn; when to place 
them in their flowering-pots; the most approved 


such as Anais, Queen Victo- | 


also for the producing of healthy 
young plants from the cuttings, that the shoots 
shou'd be well matured, by exposure to sun and 
air, and a diminished supply of water for some 
time previously. Fancy geraniums, from their 
profusion of blossoms, their compact growth, and 
less succulent stems, require less of this maturing 
before the cuttings are removed; but if no. at- 
tention to maturing the wood is given, then, in 
all likelihood, many of the cuttings ; will damp off 
at once; and even when they strike root they can 
only be preserved during the winter by keeping 
them in the most favorable circumstances, where 
all danger of damp and a stagnant atmosphere 
are provided against, by the ability to maintain 
when necessary a dryish atmosphere, and a tem- 
perature of from 40° to 45° in the coldest wea- 
ther. If, on the other hand, the wood of the cut- 
ting is over-matured, that is, if its juices are high- 
ly elaborated, there is a likelihood that its or- 
ganized material will be developed more in the 
production of bloom than of vee buds. This is 
still more likely to be the case if the young plants 
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have been starved during cold weather in winter, 
by being shut up and covered for days in cold 
pits. ‘The diminutive character, instead of being 
accidental, has now become constitutional. The 
stem from being hard, and having its juices so 
thoroughly inspissated, is quite incompetent to 
act as the vehicle for the transmission of fluids 
that would be necessary for a Jarge headed plant. 
As roots and branches act and re- act, relatively 
and co-relatively, upon each other. the stunted 
head is attended with few and diminutive root 
feeders. Of all stunted plants, there is nothing 


more discouraging than a stunted geranium. The | 
cutting off the flowers, as our correspondent has | 


eR SD 


done, will only prove a slight palliation of the | 


evil-—though when persevered in, and other points 


mately may be gained. What would be good cul- 


NOTICES. 


stopped in the autumn, should be left on purpose. 
It will stand comparatively hard treatment during 
the winter, but in February or March it should 
be put gradually into a moist atmosphere, and a 
temperature of from 45° to 55°, or a few degrees 
more. As soon as the young shoots are from one 
and a half to three inches in length, they should 
be taken off close to the stem and properly 
treated; the strongest would bloom in the open 
air in summer if desirable; if potted, stopped, and 
re-potted in August, they would make nice little 
flowering plants during the winter, if a tempera- 
ture not less than 45° is then given them, with 
fresh air. Similar plants—having their flower 
buds removed, the points of the shoots pinched 


out, the shoots themselves trained into the de- 
of good culture are attended to, fine plants ulti- | 


ture tor free growing plants, however, will not | 


suit these stunted gentlemen: 
thing in which they generally delight; but until 
you set the stuntedness adrift, you must use only 
the light, abjure the rich; employ small pots 
well drained, and keep the piants in a closer at- 
mosphere than usual, Your object would sooner 
be gained by taking off a cutting or two, just in 
that state when the wood is neither soft nor tho- 
roughly indurated. Properly treated, it will soon 
shoot ahead of the old plant. Cutting the plant 
down to the surface of the soil, if it has got any 
roots of consequence, will also be attended with 
more success than doctoring the stunted head. 
The plant should be kept close, rather dry than 
damp, until the fresh shoots appear; then shaken 
out, and re-potted in the usual way. Foresters 
are well aware of the benetit of acting upon this 
principle; they do not stand picking and cutting 
the miserable twigs of a stunted young oak, that 
searcely gets larger by inches in a twelv nategoeten 
they cut it off close to the ground, and in a yea 

or two they have a clean luxuriant plant, suc ‘h as 
the original would never have been. 
taken off in July or August, stopped when struck, 
potted into small pots, stopped and re-potted 
again in October, and potted again in early 


light rich soil is the | 


sired shape, and repotted i in Septe mber—will make 
nice flowering plants in spring and summer. For 
the end of summer and autumn others should be 
repotted in March and April. 

Sot/, and a few matters essential to success tn 


| propaguting.—The soil should be light and sandy. 


free from worms and insects; one part peat, oue 
part leaf-mould, one-half part loam, one part pure 
sand, will answer admirably, with just an addi- 


| tional dusting of silver sand upon the surface : 
such a compost will neither be too close nor too 


open. If mere soil, &c., were present, the aii 


| would obtain too free an aecess to the base of the 


cutting when the compost became dry. and then 
the opposite evil would ensue from the moisture 
remaining too long around the cutting alter wa- 
tering, causing it to mould and decay. A similar 
eileet would be produced by inserting cuttings, as 
some do, wholly in sand; enough air then would 
not be admitted. and thus a shanking-off would be 
liable to ensue, for the circumstances that would 
ensure the safety of a hard-wooded cutting would 
ruin a soft-wooded geranium. Then, if the cut- 


| tings are inserted into pots, these pots should be 


Cuttings | 
| post, reserving the finest for the surface. 


half filled with drainage, and the remaining por- 
tion with different layers of the prepared com- 
Before 


inserting the cuttings the pots should have been 


spring, will make nice little bushy flowering 


plants the first summer; but if large tine plants 
are wanted, growth rather than bloom must be 
encouraged, by stopping and keeping the plants 
rather shaded, pinching back the tops, or cutting 


them down; removing the most of the soil, or only | quired; but the cuttings should be placed at such 


& portion, and repotting in July and August, just 
as the varieties are slow growing or the reverse, 
and early fine blooming plants will be obtained for 
spring and summer. 


As we have said, however, we prefer spring- 


struck cuttings, as there is comparatively little | 


danger of them getting into a stunted habit, and 


scarcely a cutting will fail of being made into a | 


plant, while time will be saved. Cuttings may 
then be obtained from thinnings of the young shoots 


on established plants; or, better still, an old plant | 


‘ 


previously well watered, and the moisture allowed 
to drain away, as most of the waterings after- 
wards had better consist of sprinklings from the 
syringe. In early autumn, when the weather is 
still warm, and the sun’s rays powerful, little or 
nothing in the shape of bottom heat will be re- 


a distance from the glass that they may enjoy the 
direct, though diffused, rays of ‘light; this will 
prevent the necessity of shading much to prevent 
flagging. The more direct though somewhat dif- 
fused light they will stand, the sooner will roots 
be protruded, and the more sturdy and healthy 
will the plants become. Of course they would 

require to be placed nearer the glass as the € powe) 
of the sun declines. Every hour’s shading, how- 
ever necessary it be at times, is just so far en- 
couraging the mere expansion upwards of what 

. 
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is contained in the cutting, without doing much 
for encouraging the protrusion of roots. In sun- 
ny weather they will require to be kept close, and 
receive frequent sprinklings from the syringe, to 
lessen their powers of evaporating their juices. 
but at night and morning air may be given, and 
the sashes at times wholly removed. When pro- 
pagating in spring the same course may be adopt- 
ed, with one or two exceptions. First, as the 
presence of sun at that period is not so much to 
be depended on as in the autumn, the cuttings 
should be placed pretty near the glass, and shading 
in bright weather resorted to when necessary, as 
otherwise. in long continued dull weather, the cut- 
tings would become weak and spindied. And, s 
condly, as the cuttings had been slightly foreed 
before their removal from their mother plant, a 
little mild bottom-heat, of from 60° to 80°, would 
be of great service to them, giving them a top 
temperature of from 50° to 60°. These, as we 
have already hinted, are the circumstances under 
which the finest plants are most easily produced. 
R. Fish, in Cottage Gardener. 

Some Account oF THE VicTorta Recta IN ITs 
Native Watears.—'‘ We at length reached the 
igarape, and were at once gratified by seeing the 
Victoria growing by the opposite shore of the 
igarape itself. We were warned by the people 
not to go amongst the plants, as their prickles 
were venemous; but I got both hands and feet con- 
siderably pricked without experiencing any ill ef- 
fects. We were fortunate in finding the plant 
in good flower, but, according to the testimony of 
all at Santarem who have seen it, 
tain their greatest dimensions in the winter. Cap- 
tain Hislop assures me he has seen many leaves 
12 feet in diameter, whereas the largest we saw 
measured a very little above 4 fect across, and 
they were packed as close as they could lie. But 
I can easily conceive how, in the wet season, their 
dimensions should be considerably augmented, for 
whereas at present the plant is growing in less 
than 2 feet of water, in winter. the igarape will be 
filled to its topmost banks, or at least 15 feet 


fabric of cast-iron, just taken out of the furnace; 
its colour, and the enormous ribs with which it is 
strengthened, increasing the similariiy. I could 
find no prostrate trunk, as in the other Nymphaa- 


| eer. The root is central, the thickness of a man’s 


the leaves at- | 


| been already more than suspected. 
| where we gathered the Victoria, is called Tapiru- 


leg, penetrating deep into the mud (we could not 
dig to the bottom of it with our trésados,) and 
sending out fascicles of whitish radieles, about 25, 
from below the base of each petiole, the thickness 
of a finger and 2feetor more inlength.. The radi- 
cles are imperforate, and give out here and there 
a very lew slender fibres. From the same root I 
have seen flowers uniting the characters of Victo- 
ria regia and cruziana (of the latter I have only 


e- | the brief description in Walpers,) so that I can 


hardly doubt their being the same species, as had 


The igarape, 


ari. I had two flowers brought to me a few days 
afterwards from the adjacent lake, which seems to 
have no name but that of the sitios on its banks. 
Mr. Jetireys has also brought me flowers from 
the Rio Arrapixuna, whieh runs into the Tabajoz 
above Santarein, and in the wet season unites the 
Tabajoz and Amazon. IT have further informa- 
tion of its growing abundantly in a Jake beyond 
the Rio Mayaca, which flows into the Amazon 
some miles below Santarem. Mr. Wallace, who 
recently visited Monte Alegre, had a leaf and 
flower brought to him there; I have seen a por- 
tion of the leaf, which he dried. Lastly, I have 
correct intelligence of its occurring in the Rio 
Trombetas near Obidos, and in lakes between the 
river Tobajoz and Madeira, so that there can be 
ne doubt of its being plentifully distributed through- 


_ out the whole of this region, both north and south 


of the Amazon.” Mr. Spruce’s Voyage up the 


| Amazon, in Hooker’s Journal of Botany. 


deeper than at present, while its breadth will also | 


be greatly increased; so that the petioles of the 
Victoria, lengthening doubtless with the rise of 
the waters, will bring the leaves to a much grea- 
ter surface, on which they will have room to dilate 
to about twice their present size. The aspect of 
the Victoria in its native waters is so new and ex- 
traordinary, that I am at a loss to what to com- 
pare it. The image is not a very poetical one 
but assuredly the impression the plant gave me, 
when viewed from the bank above, was that of a 
number of tea-trays floating, 
a bouquet protruding between them; but when 
more closely viewed, the leaves excited the grea- 
test admiration, from their immensity and — 
symmetry. A leafturned upsuggests some strange 


INTERESTING ExperiImMENnt.——Two hundred 
pounds of earth were dried in an oven, and after- 
wards put into a large earthenware vessel, the 
eurth was then moistened with rain water, and a 
willow tree, weighing 5 lbs. was placed therein. 
During the space of five years the earth was care- 
fully watered with rain water, or pure water ; the 
willow grew and flourished; and to prevent the 
earth being mixed with fresh earth, or dust blown 
into it by. the winds, it was covered by a metal 


plate, perforated with a great number of small 


with here and there | 


holes, suitable for the free admission of air only. 
After growing in the earth for five years, the wil- 
low tree was removed, and found to weigh 169 


, | lbs. and about 3 ounces; the leaves which fell from 


the tree every autumn were not included in this 
weight. The earth was then removed from the 
vessel, again dried in the oven, and afterwards 
weighed ; it was discovered to have lost only about 
2 ounces of its original weight; thus 164 Ibs. of 
lignin, or woody fibre, b: ark, roots, &e.. were cer- 
tainly produced—but rons what souree? 
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AmeERIcaAN PomotoaicaL Concress.—The next 
session of this National Institution, which was to 
have been held in September, is hereby postponed 
to the 2d, 3d, and 4th days of October next. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture have also 
postponed the State Fair to the same time. In 
conformity, therefore, with the Resolutions, in- 
structing the President of this Association to act 


in concert with that Board, this notice is given to | 


countermand the Circular issued for the meeting 
in September, 

‘Lhe reasons assigned for this change are, that 
the apprehensions in relation to cholera and simi- 
lar diseases may continue to exist until after the 
time heretofore appointed for the meeting of these 
Institutions. MArsHALL P, Witper, President. 
Boston, August 22, 1850. 

THe PENNsYLVANIA HorricuLtTuRAL Soctery 
will hold its TwentTy-sEconpD EXHIBITION on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 18th, 19th 
and 20th of September. in the Philadelphia Muse- 
tum, corner of Ninth and George Streets, and will 
occupy the Two Grand Saloons of that building, 
which will afford ample space for the most exten- 
sive display of objects in horticuliure, ete. 


Ture New Verwenas.—l see in the last num- 
ber (July) of the Horticulturist, an article from 
“‘Looker-on.” Speaking of the fine things he saw at 
the Boston Horticultural exhibition, he says: ‘* the 
novelties that attracted most attention were Mr. 
Barnes’ new French Verbenas, and Col. Wilder's 
seedling Calceolarias. The Verbenas were Iphi- 
gene and Reine de Jour, both remarkably fine and 
distinct,” &ce. ‘ Looker-on” should look on more 
carefully; the two fine Verbenas above referred 
to, are not Mr. Barnes’; he had not in his posses- 
sion the Reine du* Jour at the time ‘Looker-on ” 
wrote his article. These fine Verbenas, to which 
another, perhaps equally as fine, should be added, 
the Saint Margaret, were brought to this country 
last season,—the Iphigene and Reine du Jour, 
from Paris, and the Saint Margaret from England, 
by Jas. Jackon, of Boston. 

Mr. Jackson has in bloom another French Ver- 


*[ have seen this Verbena written several times de>: it is 
not correct; it should be dw. 


| of the sun’s rays. 





bena, called Onion Jack—flowers and umbels 
medium size ; color, strong carmine, becoming 
darker at the base of the petals, with a distinct 
light eye. Although it will not rank so high as 
either of the three ‘already mentioned, it is never- 
theless a very desirable one. A Subscriber. 
Boston, July 16, 1850. 

Virtues oF Spent Tan.—Permit me, as an 
addenda to my experiments with spent tan, as re- 
corded in the July No., to mention another case 
of equally great value, and which must, I trust, 
put a quietus npon those merely theoretical talk- 
ers upon horticultural subjects, who have de- 
nounced it as po'souous, useless, &e.. &e. 

In May last, I transplanted a large number of 
recently imported dwarf pears, many of which 
were very dry, but by care, and good mulching 
with tan, I fancied I should save them all. One, 
however, in particular, a three year old, about the 
latter part of June, after a faint effort to burst its 
buds, gave up in despair. On cutting it down, a 
slight evidence of vitality appeared in the stock, 
at ten inches from the ground. This I enclosed 
by a box frame twelve inches square, and the 
same in depth, and filled it with fresh tan, i. e., 
tan fresh from the vat, leaving the stock pio- 
truding through the tan anineh. <A fortnight since 
a party of horticultural friends inade me a eall, 
among whom was Col. B. Hodge, of the Buffalo 
nursery. The virtues of spent tan were mention- 
ed, when I determined to test this experiment in 
their presence. 

Upon examining the dead and blackened stock, 
as protruding through the tan-bark, it was decided, 
nem. con., that in this case it must prove a failure. 
Not so. however, for upon carefully removing the 
frame and tan to the proper surface, eight blanch- 
ed but thrifty shoots were discovered, varying ftom 
a half to an inch and a half in lenath ! '! Without 
permitting their exposure too long to a strong 
light, and drying wind, [I replac ‘ed the empty 


_ frame, covered by a light of glass, and spread 


some grass over the surface to check the intensity 
By this progressive hardening 


| they have now assumed a rich green color, and a 


growth of some six inches, bidding fair to make 


, one of the handsomest trees in my grounds. 
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Since the appearance of the article, I have re- | has been well supplied. 


ceived numerous inquiries concerning it, and re- 
joice that the wide dissemination the *‘ Horticul- 
turist” has given it, may be as productive of 
pleasure and profit as it in truth deserves. W. 
R. Coppock. Long Light Place, Aug. 5. 
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And why should Buffalo, 
with her 40,000 inhabitants, be under the neces- 
sity of obtaining her straw berries from other pla- 


ces? I venture the assertion, that the time is 
not far distant when strawberries, grown in 


Tue AvuGustaA Rosk A PEerRPETUAL.—Having | 


received many letters from numerous correspond- 
ents, inquiring if the Augusta was a perpetual or 
not, and having invariably said that I thought not, 
from all indications heretoltore given, I now feel 
happy to be able to state, that it has this season, 
(the second year of its blooming.) shown its true 
Noisette character, having alre: idy bloomed twice, 
and small plants of this spring’s ‘growth from the 
bud, say four feet, were nipped not long since, 
which caused the eyes oneach to breek, now hav- 
ing some 15 limbs to each plant, and every shoot 
at this present time going into flower. I can 
therefore state to all those to whom I have writ- 
ten to the contrary, all of whom, I think, are 
readers of the Horticulturist, that it is a true Noi- 
sette in all respects, and is a perpetual, and there- 
fore increased much in value, having that quality 
which addsa worth to every rose. Respectfully, 
§c., A. Fahnestock. Syracuse, Aug. 13th, 
1850. cees 

SincuLar Fact.—Dear Sir—In November ,1849, 
some goats got into an orchard in this county, in 
which were some forty trees, of apricots, plums, 
cherries and apples, and gnawed the bark off of ev- 
ery tree. All were found to be dead last spring, 
except two apple trees, which I went to see on the 
29th inst. There was no bark on their trunks 
from the ground nearly to the first branches, at 
least forty inches being entirely stirpped 
around. 
phere, when cut, was dry and well v8 ee 
Above this dry wood, the tree has grown this yea 
nearly half an inch in diameter, ‘and the mais 
tops of the trees are perfectly luxuriant. Not a 
twig has died, and every branch is loaded with 
fruit of the finest size, and most healthy appear- 
ance. Now, are such cases of frequent occur- 
rence? What supports the life of thetree? How 
is nourishment conveyed to its branches? Jos. G. 
Lawton. St. Clair, Schuylkill Co., Pa, July 31, 
1850. seee 

THe STRAWBERRY CuLTUuRE.—Whiy is it that 
much larger quantities of the strawberry are 
grown at Cincinnati, than at any other place in 
the United States? Is it owing to some pecul- 
iarity in the soil or climate, or both combined? 
Or is it to be attributed to the better mode of 
culture there? It is said that a full 
gathered from year to year; and that hundreds 
of bushels may be seen in the market at once. 
And why may not other localities be just as fa- 
vorable for growing this delicious fruit? Cleve- 
land, too, is now becoming quite celebrated for 
its fine strawberries; and the market latterly 


ail 


our own vicinity, will be as plenty as ‘“ black- 
berries.” 
Capt. B. Burdett and Brother have a fine plan- 


_ tation on Cayuga island, in the Niagara river, 


_more beautiful 


The wood, thus exposed to the atmos. | 


| Hill” 


and, so far, have been very successtul in growing 
the strawberry. I never saw larger, finer, or 
fruit. It was really a treat to 
walk through their grounds. Such beautiful clus- 
ters of delicious fruit are rarely seen. The most 
of the crop was sold in this market at forty cents 
per quart. The varieties grown by them are the 
Large Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, Boston 
Pine, and some few other sorts. The three varie- 
ties above named were all truly fine, very pro- 
ductive, and fruit of large size. They are now 
planting out one or two acres more. The soil is 
a fine loam, elevated not more than three or four 
feet above the water. 

Our friend Taintor, at ‘‘ Cherry Grove,” is also 
in the ‘strawberry line,” and doing ‘‘a pretty 
considerable business ;” and, at our June show, 
‘* carried off the first premium.” His soil is clay 
loam, and in a dry season suffers much more than 
the island soil. By the way, Mr. T. has a most 
beautiful ‘‘ cherry grove *—the largest in this vi- 
cinity; and is able to compete with Cleveland in 
this department. 

Professor Coppock, at ‘‘ Longsight,” with his 
subsoil plough and ‘‘ heaps” of manure, gathered 
from the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
is driving horticuitare with a rush; and soon his 
‘‘twenty-five acre patch” will be covered with 
acres of the strawberry, and tens of acres of other 
fruits; and neither flint stone. cobble stone, or hard. 
pan will deter him from his hobby. Indeed, ‘‘ Flint 
will soon ‘* bud and blossom as the rose.” 

The ‘‘black knots,” or warts, on the plum 
trees, are about the meanest thing ever sent here 
from the east, during the thirty years that I have 


been engaged in the nursery business here. I 


have never had but two trees affected by this dis- 
ease till this season; and these two trees came 
from Boston. Last spring I received from the 


/ eastern part of this state a few hundred of the 


crop is | 


_plum trees not thus affected? 


Frost Gage plum trees; they were, to appear- 
ance, healthy and fine. About twenty of these 
trees have this season become affected with these 
black knots. Also a few trees grown from scions, 
procured last spring from Massachusetts, have 
been attacked in the same way. In some of these 
warts I have discovered a small white worm; in 
others, nothing. Is this disease produced by an 
insect? If so, these trees must have been stung, 
or impregnated before they came here; for I take 
it for granted that the insect is not here. For if 
so, why are not some of the thousands of other 
May not these 
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facts enable us to become better acquainted with 
the nature or cause of this disease? 

By the way, in speaking of fruits on the islands 
in the Niagara river, I will just hint that our old 
friend, ‘‘ Ulmus,” (L. F. Allen,) has a little or- 
chard on the upper end of Grand Island, of about 
60 acres, and with a fair prospect of increasing 


‘t to 100. For apples and pears, the location and | 


soil are admirable; 
make some little noise about it. 

On the lower end of this island, some three 
miles from Niagara falls, at ‘‘ Peach Haven,” the 
writer of this has also a little plantatiou of some 
few thousands peach trees, together with a ‘‘ right 
smart sprinkling” of other fruits. However, it is 
not necessary to apprise the public, that these or- 
chards are designed for anything more than for 
family use. Yours very truly, B. Hodge. Buf- 
Salo Nursery, Aug. 19, 1850. 

Tue PeacH AND NECTARINE.—Since the in- 
spiration of your mysterious knockings have been 
vouched for by an eastern clergyman, I presume 
all doubts have vanished in regard to the raising 
of the Nectarine from the Peach. I regretted to 


and at no distant day, he will | 


NOTICES. 


be as unwilling to belicve this, as to believe the 
doctrine of our friend Downrne, untrue,—*‘ that 
pistillate strawberry plants change their sexual 
character from ranning,” as he proved i in the case 
of Hovey’s Seedling. Does he still hold to this 
doctrine? Ifso, I hope to see it stated im the 
next edition of his book on Fruits. Is your Black 
Prince strawberry pistillate or hermaphrodite? 
Ihave plants of both. I should, of course, be- 
lieve the sexual character changed in runners, 


| were it not that the fruit of the latter is a very 


learn from the letter of said reverend divine, the | 


truth of your Gotham knockings, as he informs 
us they are performed by his satanic majesty. If 
Satan be the operator, lie will make them operate 
to our injury. Why did you suppose I could 
longer doubt of the peach stone producing the 


since, we ‘had conclusive evidence that a tree bore 
peaches one year, and nectarines the next? Why 
should I doubt, when I had positive evidence of a 
greater change? [I planted ina pot, in the green- 
house, three apricot stones, and from them had 
three forest trees. If I plant 10,000 peach stones 
yearly in the open ground, it is not strange if, in 
50 years, there should be a chance nectarine 
stone dropped near them, and grow. But when 
the stones were planted in a flower pot, and never 
appeared, but three forest trees in their place, the 
evidence is conclusive. And I was assured they 
were trees not known in this region. This evi- 
dence is as satisfactory as the case named in your 
paper, where the person one year saw a peach on 
the ground, under his tree, which proved it to be 
a peach tree, and the next season the same tree 
was covered with nectarines. From your silence, 
I supposed you had faith in this change; and I 


long one. The colour is the same—the herma- 
phrodite the richer fruit. Is not such generally 
the character of hermaphrodites? Our fruit com- 
mittee reported both of inferior flavor. 

From seed that I furnished two of my tenants, 
they 1aised some thousands of plants. Nearly 
one-half were entirely staminate. Seven plants, 
among the whole, were deemed worthy of cultiva- 
tion,— six pistillate, and one hermaphrodite. 
Three of them, in our soil, surpassed in size any 
exhibited, and were deemed of fine flavor. The 
hermaphrodite has borne a full crop of extra 
large, perfect fruit, and of good flavor, for three 
seasons. That it may always do so, is more than 
I dare say. Our fruit committee, deeming a 
fourth crop before they awarded premiums advi- 
sable, laid the subject over. Though they did in 
this instance, as in all others, examine the fruit in 
the gardens, and not, as is done east, judge from 


| a sample exhibited at the horticultural room. In 
nectarine, when in your paper, a year or more | 


therefore feel bound to believe that a nectarine | 


tree may grow from a peach stone. 

I had a grapevine, that bore white grapes for 
several years, when it produced a crop of black 
grapes. This was much stronger evidence than 
seeing a single grape under the vine. Yet, my 


ferent parts of the United States. 


vine- dresser was an unbeliever; and for no other | 


reason than this: the white grapes were produced 
from a graft, inserted in a black grapevine; and 
he insisted that the black grapes must have been 
produced from a shoot from the old root. I should 


this way, hermaphrodites get a high character, 
by having preminms awarded to them, that will 
not average one-sixth of a crop of pertect fruit. 
A member of the lite fruit convention informed 
one of our horticulturists that Hovey’s Seedling, 
in his garden, bore a full crop of perfect fruit, 
without a possibility of impregnation from any 
other plant. Yet, strange to tell, these same 
plants, on the grounds of his neighbors, proved 
entirely barren. Do not understand me as say- 
ing, that J want faith in this, though not vouched 
for by the eastern divine, as the work of Sa- 
tan. 

I have as much faith in it as I have in the 
peach changing to a nectarine, and a pistillate 
strawberry plant becoming staminate by ranning. 
I this spring grafted 55 kinds of new native 
scrapes. Nearly all are growing, and several 
have fruit. A few of them are stated to be supe- 
rior to the Catawba, as a table grape; and the 
assurances are from persons to be relied on. The 
stem and leaf sustain the assertion. Their quality 
for wine has not been tested. They are from dif- 
I shall endea- 
vor to get fruit of each that give a fair promise 
for wine, of the persons who sent the cuttings, in 
the fall. Strange as it. may appear. some of the 
best have been in the families for 30 or 40 years, 
yet never attracted notice beyond the neighbor- 
hood. Several of them are the Winter, and the 
Fox grape, and of no value for the table, or for 
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wine Your believing friend, 
Cincinnati, July 20, 1850. 


N. Longworth. 


STEALING Fruir.—As the season is now at 
hand when fruits are ripening, and when those 
who have been at the expense of procuring choice 


dations of those who had rather pilfer from their 
neighbors than raise their own, allow me to call 
your attention to the subject of protection, hoping 
it may prove as effectual to all who may choose 
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in putting up, to which the letter noticed as from 
me was inreply. J. Burr. Columbus, Aug. 17, 
1850. aes 

British QvuEeEN STRAWBERRY.—I have the 
British Queen Strawberry for sale, at $1.25 per 


| hundred, or $10 per thousand, which I hiave been 
fruit generally suffer more or less from the depre- 


to try the remedy, as it has been in my own ex- | 


perience. So far as I am capable of judging, I 
think you will find the remedy I am about to re- 
commend, a perfect one, if persevered in. You 
will find it in the vol. of the Cultivator for 1847, 
page 256. It is as follows: ‘‘ Procure from some 
druggist an ounce of Tartar Emetic; dissolve a 


small quantity in hot water; then select some | 


choice specimens of fruit on the trees you wish to 
protect, and dip the fruit into the preparation, — 
marking the fruit in some way that you will know 
yourself.” The remedy is safe in its application, 
and is not liable to the objections of those where 
force or lawis appealed to. These are apt to en- 
gender ill feeling in a neighborhood. On the con- 
trary, this effects its object in a quiet and peacea- 
ble way. The person who loses his fruit, is 
amused by the result. The one who takes it is 


generally pretty well satisfied to let it alone for | 


the future, and to say nothing about the past. 


The habit of stealing fruit is an evil against | 
which the cultivator has a right to be protected. | 


He is as much entitled to the product of his trees, 
as he is to the result of his labors applied in any 
other way. Of the many suggestions I have seen 
recommended for securing this object, I know of 


think you will confer a particular favor on many 
of the readers of your magazine by its publication. 


Burr’s STRAWBERRIES.—My attention has just 
been called to an article in your July number, 
which censures me for an error, in furnishing Mr. 
Ernst, of Cincinnati, with Burr’s New Pine 
Strawberry plants. It says Mr. Ernst “‘ procured 
the plants from Mr. Burr himself,” which was 
not the fact; and in the sequel, you will see why 
‘*the task was delegated to another person.” 
Some time in March, 1849, I received an order 


cultivating for several years past, and have found 
them to be perfectly hardy and great bearers, I 
have also several other valuable kinds for sale, at 
reasonable terms, which have succeeded well with 
me, without covering in winter; though I recom. 
mend covering all the diflerent varieties of straw- 
berries when cultivated on asoil exposed to heave 
much by frost. E. B. Prentis. Orders to be di- 
rected to §. BucktxGHam, Albany. Shakers, 
Watervliet, Albany county, N. Y., dug. 21, 1850. 

Osweco Horricutturat Exnrettion.—The 
Horticultural Society of the city of Oswego held 
their second annual exhibition of fruits, flowers 
and vegetables for the season on the 10th inst., 
at the City Hall. 

To give a particular description of the display 
and all articles presented, would exceed our limits 
at this time. Suffice it to say, it was all that 
could have been anticipated, and sufficient to 
convince the public that the city of Oswego ean 
compete with any city in Western New-York for 
taste in selecting choice varieties of fruit, flowers 
and vegetables, also for a favorable climate in 
which to cultivate them, and bring them to per- 
fection. 

The room selected for the exhibition was one 
of the largest in the city, and was fitted in a man- 
ner we have rarely seen excelled. A table of 
over one hundred feet long was placed through 


| the centre of the room, upon which more than one 
none so satisfactory as this; and I cannot but | 


hundred roses of the choicest flowers of the sea- 
son, were arranged, formed into bouquets with all 
the delicacy of taste, in shading and arranging, 
which the limited efforts of the ladies of this city 


| could effect, and in this particuiar we doubt whe- 


| which 


from Mr. Ernst for plants, some two months | 


previous to which I had sold my place, and then 
had no interest in it whatever; but being desirous 
of serving Mr. Ernst, I handed the order over to 


Mr. A. Sires, the present preprietor, (in whom I | 


had the fullest confidence that it would be done 
correctly,) for him to fill and forward, which he 
did. Mr. Ernst wrote me in May last, that some 


of the plants, sent by Mr. Sites, were he:maphro.- | 


dite, and others decidedly pistillate, and asked if 
it was a sportive habit of the plant, or a mistake 


ther any similar exhibition in Western New-York 
has surpassed it. 

Other tables were arranged for the reception 
of green-house plants and vegetables, in a manner 
rendered their examination convenient, 
without detracting from the first impression pro- 


' duced on entering the room by the full blaze of 


the floral kingdom. 

A superficial glance at the fruit table at once 
convinced us that this city is not to be outdone 
in the production of all the choice varieties grown 
in this latitude. Although the season for straw- 
berries might be considered passed, we noticed 
about twenty approved varieties upon the table, 


| some of very large size and fine flavor, and right- 


ly labelled as to varieties. 


Of cherries we no- 
ticed over thirty varieties, among which were 
the Graffion, Eiton, Napoleon Bigarreau, Flesh 


| Coloured Bigarreau, Black Tartarian, Kuight’s 


Early Black, Black Eagle, Large Late Black 
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Bigarreau, May Duke, and several varieties of 
Morellas,—forming complete suits for the sea- 
son. 

Gooseberries.—Of this fruit this city may boast 
of producing it in greater perfection than any 
other part of the state 


and beauty, and cultivators have not to complain 
of the loss of their crops by the mildew which de- 
stroys this fruit in other parts of the state. This 
is attributable to the influence of the lake upon 
much of this country. 

Of the flowers which constituted the principal 
attraction of the exhibition, it is not in our power 
to do justice, and therefore would refer our read- 
ers to a more particular account of them, which 
will be in another column, by the proper officers 
of the society; but a few of the roses so attract- 
ed our attention, we cannot pass them over. 


Many of the leading va- | 
rieties were npon the ‘table of extraordinary size | 


| Among them, we noticed some of the finest double 
crested roses we have ever seen,—double and 
_ single moss roses were in abundance, some of the 
bouquets being composed entirely of the half ex- 
panded flowers, and buds of this queen of flowers. 
Of Carnations and Picotees there were some fine 
Varieties—Verbenas, a splendid collection. The 
productions of the woods and fields were also 
beautifully arranged, showing that the Botanists 
had been busy, and from the correctness of label- 


ling of wild plants, it was plain that scientific 


men were engaged in horticultural pursuits. 

A tine band of music was in attendance for the 
amusement of a very select audience, and the 
evening was passed in a manner calculated to 
leave a favorable impression upon all who were 
present, and a desire for a repetition of like exhi- 
bitions, as exerting a beneficial influence upon 
every part of community. Oswego Times. 


PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of this society occurred on ‘Tuesday eve- | B. Smith. Apples—for the best (the Summer Pearmain.) for 


ning, Aug. 20th. E. W. Keyser, vice-president, in the Chair. | 


The mest attractive portion of the exhibition was the fruit | 
tables, which contained a rich display of grapes and plums, | 


very fine peaches, pears, apples, nectarines and water melons. 
Jn plums, it has not been surpassed in extent, variety, or per- 
fectness of specimens. at any monthly display,—taxing to the 
utmost the powers of discrimination in the committee to deter- 
mine the awards. The cut flowers, iu the beaunful designs 
and bouquets, never appeared to better advantage, nor the 
vegetables in finer condition; affording much gratification to 
the members upon the eve of the grand autumnal display. 
From the present evidences and known prolificness of the sea- 
son, 2 most successful effort may be anticipated a mouth 
hence. 

The premiums were awarded as follows, viz: 

By the committee on piauts and flowers. Hot-house plants 
—for the best grown and finest flowered, three named viarie- 
ties, to Ben Daniels, gardener to Caleb Cope; for the second 
best, to Maurice Finn, gardener to John J|ambert. Plants in 

ois—for the best and most inte resting collection named, to 

Taurice Finn. Design of cut flowers—for the best, to An- 
drew Dryburgh; for the second best, to Ben Daniels. For the 
best bouquet suitable for the hand, to Maurice Finn. Basket 
of cut flowers—for the best, to Robert Kilvington; for the se- 
cond best, to Andrew Dryburgh, For the best formed of in- 
digenous flowers, to Robert Kilvington. And a special pre- 
mium of one dollar to Maurice Finn, for a handsome basket 
of cut flowers; and another of one dollar to Ben Daniels, for 
a beautiful collection of 31 varieties of cut Fuchsias. 

By the committee on fruits. Grapes—fer the best three 
bunches of a black variety (the Black Hamburg.) to William 
Hamill, gardener to D. B. Taylor; for the second best (the 
Black iaumaee’ to Thomas O’Brien, gardener tothe Institu- 
tion of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, at Eden Hall. For the 
best of a white variety (the White Frontignac,) and for the 
second best (the Chasselas.) to Tho’s O’Brien. Nectarines— 
for the best (the Cushing’s White,) to Charles Sapp. gardener 
to J. Askew, Burlington, N. J. Plums—for the best twelve 
(the Washington,) to John Wetherill, jr., Spring Garden ; for 
the second best (the Washington,) to Robert Johnson. South- 
wark; for the third best (the Green Gage.) to Mrs. John B. 
Smith. Peaches—for the best (the Early York,) to Her. W. 
S. Cleveland; for the second best (Froth’s Early Red.) and 
for the third best (the Coolidge’s Favorite.) to John Perkins, 
Moorestown, N. J. Pears—tfor the best (the Was! hington,) to 
Isaac B. Baxter; for the second best (the Bartlett,) to John 
Perkins; for the third best (the Moyamensing,) to Mrs. John 


the second best (the Maiden’s Blush,) and for the third best 
(the Hagloe.) to John Perkins. And special premiums—one 
of one dollar to Ben Daniels, for a splendid dish of Austrian 
Muscat Grapes; and of two dollars to Chalkley Glover, N. J., 
fur three fine water melons, of the Mountain Sweet variety. 

By the committee on vegetables. Fot the best display by a 
market gardener, to Anthony Felten; for the second best, to 
Anthony Felten, jr. For the best display by an amateur gar- 
dener, to Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert; for the 
second best, to Ben Daniels, gardener to Caleb Cope. 

The committee of finance reported that they had examined 
the semi-annual statement of the ‘Treasurer, and found the 
same correct. 

The special committee, appointed to investigate the subject 
of the ravages committed by the Cicada septemdecim, the 
Seventeen Yeur Locust, on the roots of trees, submitted an in- 
teresting report, stating that they had found the insect, under 
the guidance of Miss Morris, of Germantown, about the roots 
of several fruit trees. in an advanced stage, which that lady 
asserts, and confidently believes. has lived in its laval state for 
the past sixteen years.—deriving its nourishment from the sap 
of the trees, to which it is attached in great numbers by its 
proboscis, to the manifest injury of the tree. The commitice 
submitted also papers from Miss Morris, describing fully the 
insect, its habits, and the ill effects to trees; and froin Profes- 
sors Goadby and Hare, confirming her views. 

Miss Morris also called the attention of the committee to an 
insect, the Baridius trinotatus Say, which feeds on the inside 
of the potato stem, causing its destruction The remedy which 
she suggests is an effectual one—that of mowing down the 

Vines. On motion, 

Ordered, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Miss 
M. H. Morris, for thus communicating her discoveries, and for 
her kind attentions to the committee. 

Communications were read from the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Mrs. Catharine Stanley, in acknowledgment of their elec- 
tion to honorary membership in our association. 

Invitations were announced from the officers of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Congress, to send delegates to the next ses- 
sion of the National Institution, about to assemble at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. on the 2d, 3d and 4th of October, and from the 
Chester Co. Horticultural Society, to attend the autumnal ex- 
hibition; when, on motion, 

Ordered, 'That the President appoint delegates thereto; also 
to exhibitions of other societies. 

Tuo. P. James, 
Recording Secretary. 
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